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STANDING PAT 


HERE were, it is true, references in the Speech 

from the Throne to the “seriousness of the inter- 
national situation” and recognition that “unemploy- 
ment continues to be Canada’s most urgent national 
problem” but, in principle, the Speech, read by the 
Governor-General, Lord Tweedsmuir, to the House 
of Parliament on February 6th, might have been 
delivered on the advice of some pre-war Liberal 
administration. The continuing problem of radio 
broadcasting, the constitutional question of bringing 
the British North America Act up to date, and the 
“nationalization” of the Bank of Canada have an 
essentially modern ring about them, but substitute 
ship-to-shore wireless communications, provincial 
rights, and the powers of the Department of Finance 
and the superficially new becomes but revision of 
the old. The enquiry into the textile plants in Sher- 
brooke, and into the “monopolistic control of the 
importation and distribution of anthracite coal” 
were not anticipated; they will lend a certain aura 
of vigor and radicalism to the government, but fund- 
amentally, they are no new departure; enquiries into 
trusts and monopolies under private ownership are 
familiar gestures and imply no change in principle. 
Indeed, Mr. King’s enquiries are modest gestures in 
comparison with those of Mr. Stevens; most of these 
enquiries are valuable, at least as sources of infor- 
mation on the operation of Canadian businesses, but 
governments in the past have proved more than ade- 
quate to the task of filing and forgetting them. We 
hope that Mr. King will use his majority to ensure 
a better fate for the textile and coal] enquiries. But 
the hope is faint. The Speech from the Throne re- 
vealed the mind of a stand-pat ministry and justifies 
the fine flurry of relief and self-satisfaction that 
blows through the pages of the Financia] Post and 
other pious prophets of the status quo. 


ANADA is now entering upon the fifth month of 
the sixth year of a world wide depression, dat- 

ing the depression, not from the downward trend of 
commodity prices in 1928 but from the stock market 
crash in October, 1929. The consequences of that 
depression, except for the level of profits and of 
production, still remain. Unemployment, as_ the 
Speech admits, still continues Canada’s greatest 
problem. The figures for relief are variously esti- 
mated by other authorities from 1,100,000 to 2,000,- 
000, including in the higher figure not only those 
dependent upon the state for subsistence, but those 


dependent upon family support. Farm prices are 
improving but even if they improve to the 1928 level, 
farm incomes will average only some $700 a year. 
Conditions such as these at home might be reason- 
ably expected to suggest to the new government that 
there were fundamental problems to be solved, and 
that the economic system which bred them required 
examination if not essential changes. But even the 
added significance of events in other countries has 
failed, apparently, to enforce any such suggestion. 
The depression has seen two wars result from the 
necessities of the economic system, in Japan and 
Italy. It has seen the new democracies born of the 
war destroyed in the present or immediate post-war 
collapse, leaving only Czecho-Slovakia as the last 
fruit of the war that was fought to make the world 
safe for democracy. It has seen production fall by 
half and unemployment rise to 30,000,000 in the 
major industrial powers. And it has seen the failure 
of “New Deals” in the United States and other 
western nations. But these conditions at home and 
disasters abroad leave the mind of the new govern- 
ment of Canada almost untouched. The Speech from 
the Throne may be searched in vain to find any 
recognition that a world is threatened with col- 
lapse, and that vital changes must be made. 


THE BANK OF CANADA 


HE Liberal campaigners in the general election 

made great use of the plank to nationalize the 
Bank of Canada. Where “radical” utterances were 
required to lead the voters to follow the Liberals, 
this plan was worked to the full. Leaflets were dis- 
tributed in scores of thousands by the National Lib- 
eral Federation to advocate this policy and to sug- 
gest that because some of the Woodsworth group 
voted against a central bank under private owner- 
ship the C.C.F. was insincere in its professions of 
financial reform. But the elections are over, the 
Liberals are in office, and any measure will suffice 
to implement this well-worn bluff of “nationaliza- 
tion.” The Speech from the Throne indicates the 
nature of the “nationalization.” The present private 
shareholders are to continue in their ownership of 
the bank, but the government will make “such 
changes as may be necessary to give to the Govern- 
ment a predominant interest in the ownership as 
well as effective control of the bank.” There is, 
under the present economic system, an argument for 
leaving the Bank of Canada as the original act estab- 
lished it; it is now free to resist, in some measure, 





political pressures for appointments and other favors 
on the ground it is a private corporation, while good 
dinners suffice to keep the Board of Directors, who 
are, for the most part, quite ordinary mortals, in 
humour. The Governor and Deputy Governor are, 
therefore, free to exercise their own best judgment. 
This situation has its merits and it could be agreed 
that it should continue. Mr. King apparently sees 
the situation but is embarrassed by his promise to 
“nationalize”; in consequence, he is attempting, with 
his usual skill, to make the best of both worlds. The 
Bank will be left almost as it is; but the government 
will secure control of ownership by sharing that 
ownership with the present holders of the $5,000,000 
of stock. The appearance of radicalism will be 
given, but merits of the present situation will be 
preserved. Mr. King can claim to have kept his 
promise, but in reality the Bank will in no real sense 
become a “nationalized” Bank, in any socialist sense. 
It is likely that all Mr. King’s “radicalism” will be 
of this type. The example of the Bank of Canada 
“radicalism” is a guide to what Mr. King had in 
mind when, on election night, he spoke thus: “In 
the new era which dawns today the struggle for the 
rights of the people will, in the realm of economic 
liberty and security, be carried on as never before.” 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


HE appointment of a Special Parliamentary Com- 

mittee on radio broadcasting to enquire into the 
operations of the present Commission and into Cana- 
dian broadcasting in general is an unnecessary and 
wasteful effort. The facts of the situation are well 
known, and there is little but expense that can be 
added by the proposed Committee. The Aird Com- 
mission in 1929, the Special Parliamentary Commit- 
tees of 1933 and 1934, have thoroughly analyzed the 
general situation and the last two years have not 
changed it, while both the Radio Commission and the, 
Department of Marine are fully competent to pre- 
sent all necessary information on immediate prob- 
lems of finance and administration. (The problem 
of providing effective broadcasting for the settled 
areas of Canada has, however, still to be met.\, It 
cannot be met by private enterprise, without a large 
subsidy either from taxation or from license fees: 
the advertising market in Canada is too small to pro- 
duce the revenue without such subsidies. Moreover, 
the typical Canadian problem of heavy overhead 
costs necessitates the most scrupulous and economic 
use of such revenues as we have for constructing 
and maintaining broadcasting stations. _ It would 
double costs if we constructed two stations where 
one would suffice, and divide the limited revenue 
rather than enlarge it. On these grounds alone, 
monopoly presents itself as the wise and economical 
method of construction and operation.) But radio, as 
all parliamentary committees, the Aird Commission, 
and a unanimous House of Commons agreed, is by 
its very nature a monopoly.) Public financial sup- 
port being required, and monopoly heing the econo- 
mical and natural form of development, the argu- 
ment for public ownership is complete, and, except 
for the special interests, such as the C.P.R. and the 
private radio stations, there is not a voice in Canada 
to champion the claims of private ownership. 


\TH problem, then, is mot a question of private 
; versus public ownership; it-is (merely a problem 
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of how best to administer and finance public owner- 
ship. |The present Commission has made)a real con- 
tribution to the development of broadcasting in Can- 
ada, it has made national) broadcasting \not a matter 
of half an hour a day in‘the winter months, which 
was the situation prevailing before the commission 
existed, but a matter of several hours a day.) Despite 
its achieveménts, however, the Commission has not 
commanded the confidence of the public and politica] 
appointments such as that of Jacques Cartier, Con- 
servative organizer in Quebec, to the vice-chairman- 
ship, have laid it under suspicion, more bitter per- 
haps than justified wo changes are necessary. 
First, the Commissivn must be succeeded by a cor- 
poration with directors independent of partisan in- 
terests, operating less like a company or department 
of the government and more like the Board of Gov- 
ernors of a universjty or, indeed, like the National 
Research Council. Second, a thoroughly experi- 
enced, adequately paid general manager should be 
appointed to manage and direct the administration 
of broadcasting. » These changes are obvious and 
have been urged upon the government by the Aird 
Commission, by the Canadian Radio League, and by 
the two reports of Major Gladstone Murray, of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation., A parliamentary 
committee can do little more than reiterate what is 
already well known, waste the time of members of 
parliament, and endorse conclusions any independent 
study of the situation must recognize. But perhaps 
an enquiry into broadcasting has other purposes 
than the problem of broadcasting. The special com- 
mittee will, no doubt, hear a great deal of the 
strange Mr. Sage and the unpaid bills of the old 
parties. 


QUEBEC POLITICS 


HE article, signed by Quebecer, in this issue, in- 
terprets a situation which is at once the measure 
of the political influence of the depression upon 
Quebec and the decline of the power of the Hon. Mr. 
Taschereau. That Mr. Paul Gouin and his party, 
L’Action Nationale Liberale, have become the spear- 
head of a French Canadian nationalist drive is dem- 
onstrated by abundant evidence. “Whether we want 
to recognize it or not, it is becoming difficult and 
onerous to administer the nine Canadian provinces 
in such a way as to respect the Confederation Pact,” 
said Mr. Gouin in St. Hyacinthe, on January 12th, 
as reported in the Montreal Star, “and at the same 
time respect the rights and needs of each of the 
provinces, and the rights and needs of the two ethni- 
cal Canadian groups.” Certain French Canadians, 
he remarked, had foreseen the day when Confedera- 
tion would fall apart of its own weight “and a sort 
of French Canadian Dominion would be formed on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence.” Supporting Mr. 
Gouin.are important sections of the French Canadian 
Catholic church and among them is Abbé Groulx 
whose life has been dedicated to the advocacy of a 
French Canadian nation. 

The manifestations of this sentiment are numer- 
ous; they were illustrated, in part, in the Riddell 
episode in the international sphere and they have 
been apparent in some of the common educational 
questions that require the co-operation of both 
French speaking and English speaking Canadians in 
Quebec. Minorities are almost inevitably sensitive, 
and French-Canada has been given in the exploita- 
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tion of her people and her resources by English- 
speaking capitalists from at home and the United 
States, a new and additional cause for sensitiveness, 
and Mr. Gouin’s movement is one expression of it. 
The cure, we feel, does not lie in a similar English- 
Canadian racial feeling, nor, as Mr. Gouin appar- 
ently would have us believe, in a French Canadian 
nation outside of Confederation. The cure lies in 
correcting the conditions that make the French- 
Canadian the victim of English-Canadian business 
domination. This is not a race question, but an 
economic and social problem. If Mr. Gouin con- 
tinues to treat it as a race question his difficulties 
will grow. But if he treats it as an economic prob- 
lem, and suggests the appropriate remedies, what- 
ever they may be, he will win the sympathy and 
support of large sections of the English-speaking 
Canadians. 


THE SPANISH ELECTIONS 


FEW weeks ago we awoke one morning to find 

a labour government in power in New Zealand, 
an event for which the capitalist news services had 
done nothing to prepare us. Now comes news of the 
Spanish elections, the results of which seem to have 
proved even more embarrassing to our press. The 
Associated Press cable of February 6 reported that 
“despite alarming rumours that leftists planned 
serious disorders” the rightists had won “an over- 
whelming victory”, which would mean the restora- 
tion of the privileges of the Catholic Church. But 
alas, on February 17 Spain was discovered to be in 
a “delicate situation, created by what appeared to 
be a victory for the Left in yesterday’s election.” 
Why a victory for the Left would be so very delicate 
the A.P. did not trouble to explain, but the inference 
is obvious, that a victory these days anywhere in the 
world for a coalition of republicans and socialists 
can only pain the feelings of good capitalists. It is 
difficult to overestimate the importance of such a 
victory in Spain at the present time, for though it 
does not mean socialism there—not yet—it is a de- 
feat for Spain’s brand of fascism which may prove 
decisive in the long run. Al] those with faith enough 
to believe in the defeat of reaction by the use of the 
ballot had better watch Spain these days. 


TORONTO’S SLUMS 


YEAR and a half have passed since the Lieut- 

enant-Governor’s committee issued its report 
on housing conditions in Toronto. That report was 
not a partisan document; it was the work of experts 
who had carefully surveyed the actual situation 
which prevails in certain parts of the city. Their 
conclusions were emphatic: The Queen City has 
somehow acquired slums on the European model, 
and they are spreading; they are breeding disease 
and also crime, and indirectly, by filling our hospi- 
tals, are costing us a lot of money; private enter- 
prise has proved incapable of planning or financing 
the necessary substitute for these slums, which is 
dwelling houses that can be rented to the lowest 
income group, and are within their means; the time 
has come for the public authority to step in and 
undertake a housing scheme. The result of this re- 
port to date has been exactly nil. The Lieutenant- 
Governor himself has courageously supported it in 
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public, but his efforts and those of others have been 
carefully hushed up. The conclusion seems inevit- 
able, that property interests in Toronto are taking 
advantage of public inertia to block any move to do 
something about it. We hear a good deal these days 
of an awakening social conscience in the church. 
Here, one would think, is an excellent chance to 
make this conscience effective in a cause which is 
non political and, one would have thought, non-con- 
troversial. Will the churches rise to the challenge 
when other agencies have so lamentably failed? 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 


E have received recently a number of enquiries 
about the growth of the Canadian Forum, and 
we are tempted, thereby, to say a word about our- 
selves. Our circulation has increased by almost 
one hundred percent in the last ten months, adver- 
tising still remains small in volume but every issue 
has paid for itself and our financial position is 
sound. Through arrangements now being completed 
with a similar monthly magazine, one of many that 
have in the past fifteen years been absorbed by 
the Forum, we are about to take over a circulation 
list some half as large as our own, a further and 
welcome addition to our readers. 
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On Professors and Politics 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


emerging from the frontier stage of civiliza- 

tion is the shocked surprise with which so 
many worthy people regard the intrusion of uni- 
versity professors and students into current political 
discussions. Anyone who reads the history of the 
nineteenth-century in Europe knows that there the 
universities have always been in the thick of politics; 
this, in fact, is one of the reasons why European 
writings on jurisprudence, history and economics 
have tended to be so much more vital than the paral- 
lel productions of North American scholars. But to 
the business men of this country universities are 
still very much like Dutch paintings; they are things 
to which you point with pride as the proof of cul- 
ture, especially of its expensiveness, but they have 
no part in the world of practical affairs. 


O'= of the signs of the slowness of Canada in 


The intrusion of professors into politics is, as 
a matter of fact, an old-established British institu- 
tion. And this should be pointed out repeatedly in 
such communities as Toronto, which are always 
boasting of their devotion to British precedents. At 
the first election to the new reformed Parliament 
after the Reform Bill of 1832 one of the burgesses 
from Cambridge was George Pryme, professor of 
political economy in the University of Cambridge. 
His successor, Henry Fawcett, was elected M.P. for 
Brighton and professor of political economy in the 
same year, 1863, and continued to combine both ac- 
tivities till the end of his life. A long list of other 
academic men who have played a part in public life 
could easily be made out—classicists like Jebb of 
Cambridge, who sat for his university in Parliament 
without losing his Greek serenity, and Gilbert Mur- 
ray of Oxford who would have done the same for his 
university had the Anglican parsons not refused to 
elect him; jurists such as Dicey and Anson; his- 
torians like Sir John Marriott and Sir Charles Oman; 
and a host of younger men who are active in con- 
temporary politics. Far from being regarded as 
something unusual (and therefore improper), this 
habit of Oxford and Cambridge men through the 
nineteenth century was only one aspect of that more 
intimate relationship of the English universities 
with public life which has tended to make them 
schools of statesmanship rather than the breeding 
grounds of Ph.D.’s such as our universities some- 
times pride themselves on being. 


OR in times past has the spectacle of the aca- 
demic man taking some part in public affairs 

been entirely unknown in Canada. We have yet to 
produce a greater university head than Principal 
Grant of Queen’s, who during his principalship was, 
as his biographers remark, a sort of ‘consulting 
publicist’. In the 1880’s Dean Weldon of the Dal- 
housie Law School was a prominent Conservative 
member of Parliament at Ottawa. As to more recent 
times, Professor Stephen Leacock has just been re- 
minding us that he and some of his McGill colleagues 
at the time of the Reciprocity election in 1911 were 
in politics ‘up to their necks’. I am unaware of any 
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volume of protest having been aroused by such 
examples. 

Why then the outraged indignation of so many 
respectable people at the present activity of a few 
professors in politics? Can it be that the real of- 
fence just now consists in the fact that the profes- 
sors concerned have mostly taken the radical side? 
There have been several recent incidents affecting 
the teaching profession in Canada which make one 
wonder whether this may not be the real motive 
behind the solicitude for keeping our institutions 
of learning out of current controversy. We have 
the curious coincidence that when Professor Norman 
Rogers of Queen’s goes into politics as a member of 
one of the respectable parties no question seems to 
arise as to the propriety of his actions, but when 
Professor W. H. Alexander of Alberta tries to run 
as a Labour candidate his intrusion into politics is 
immediately discovered to be dangerous to his uni- 
versity. And a school principal in Regina, Mr. 
Coldwell, is forbidden by his board to engage in 
political activity, while another school principal in 
Calgary, Mr. Aberhart, launches a new party with- 
out his right to engage in politics ever being ques- 
tioned. Did the different rulings of the two school- 
boards have anything to do with the fact that Mr. 
Coldwell was a genuine radical and Mr. Aberhart 
was only a sham one, who incidentally, was also 
assisting powerfully in destroying the farmers’ gov- 
ernment in the province? 


HE most curious reaction to the spectacle of pro- 
fessors in politics has been the holy scientific 
horror of some of their colleagues. The idea that 
the university is the seat of an esoteric culture which 
can never be shared with the multitude and that 
politics is only dishonest demagogery is, of course, 
mostly held by intellectual snobs rather than by 
genuinely educated men. The university professor 
who conceives of himself as an aloof impartial ob- 
jective scientist, living in an Olympian detachment 
from human passions and prejudices, seldom in these 
days deceives anyone but himself. It is the duty of 
the academic man, insofar as he aims at being scien- 
tific, to make himself aware of his own biases and 
predilections, of the system of values within which 
his thinking goes on, of his ‘inarticulate major 
premise’. Any social scientist, if he is honest with 
himself, will acknowledge that he never quite suc- 
ceeds in living up to this duty. And most of those 
academic Pharisees who of late have so sanctimoni- 
ously been thanking God in our learned quarterlies 
that they are not as other men, soon display by 
their own remarks that they are subject to the same 
weaknesses of prejudice and partisanship which they 
denounce in the politician. 

In our modern large-scale democracies, party is 
the necessary instrument through which the process 
of persuading and educating the public is carried 
on. It is the only device that we have yet discovered 
through which the participation of the people in 
making decisions on public policy can be assured 
with a reasonable degree of continuity. No pro- 
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fessor who gives advice in any form on controversial 
issues can avoid taking sides sometimes on matters 
about which parties are engaged in controversy. 
The professor who aligns himself with one party 
certainly runs the risk that his own intellectual 
integrity will suffer from the habit of partisanship 
and from the still more dangerous habit of getting 
involved in transitory ephemeral issues. These are 
serious risks. But in trying to avoid them it is 
not necessary to go to the other extreme and become 
a fussy academic old maid always in terror lest 
the virginal purity of one’s scientific mind be expos- 
ed to indecent assault if one ventures out into the 
rude world. 


T any rate, when he is castigated by the Brah- 
mins of the academic world for his sins, the 
low-caste politician-professor may comfort himself 
by reflecting that there are certain vices to which 
the Brahmins themselves are specially prone. One 
of these, a much more insidious intellectual danger 
in the long run than partisanship, is the vice of 
never making up your mind. We are all familiar 
with the professor who is so solicitous about his sci- 
entific purity that he never comes down off the fence 
on any issue, that he sees all sides of every question 
and never commits himself, delaying decision till all 
the facts are in, in the serene knowledge that all the 
facts never will be in. This kind of intellectual 
jugglery is not science, it is a caricature of science. 
The scientist reaches conclusions if his mind is not 
paralyzed by indecision, but he is bound to hold his 
conclusions as hypotheses and not as dogmas. 


The other danger which confronts the intellect- 
ual integrity of the academic man is the danger of 
respectability. It is one to which economists in this 
country are especially exposed. For all Canadian 
economists are divided into two classes; there are, 
firstly, those who have already served on Royal 
Commissions; and there are, secondly, those who 
are still hoping to do so. Now to serve on a Royal 
Commission one must have achieved a reputation 
for respectability. But for any reader who is familiar 
with the inside of our Canadian universities there 
is no need to develop this point further. 


A Letter 


The Editor, The Canadian Forum: 

Dear Sir,—I have read two articles by Mr. Escott 
Reid in the recent numbers of The Canadian Forum (Jan- 
uary and February, 1936) with a great deal of interest. 
In my opinion, however, they should not be permitted to 
stand unchallenged, as they are both misleading and in- 
accurate. 


In the January number, Mr. Reid states that “Canada 
accepted the sanctions Articles of the Covenant on the 
presuppositions (i) that the League was to be substantially 
universal, (ii) that the League under Article 19 would 
provide effective machinery for remedying international 
grievances, (iii) that the League under Article 8 would 
effect a substantial reduction in the armaments of the 
world.” 


Legally this is not true, however desirable it may be 
to suggest it for political reasons. Canada ratified the 
Covenant without reservations of any kind and the Cana- 
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dian Parliament in a session, specially called for the 
purpose, approved of the ratification by an act of Parlia- 
ment; by such action we became members of the League 
and have continued as members ever since, although 
throughout it has been possible for us to avoid all obli- 
gations by resigning. ‘Moreover, while it was hoped that 
in time the League would become universal, in 1919 and 
1920, when we became a member, Germany and other 
enemy countries were expressly denied admission. As to 
disarmament—the actual obligations undertaken in Article 
8 are in the nature of a pious hope, not a legal under- 
taking, the breach of which would release us from our 
obligations. We may regret the failure in this respect— 
we may even go further and consider it a good reason for 
leaving the League; but as long as we remain a member 
we cannot escape any liabilities by reason of it. 


Professor Zimmern has already denied the validity 
of Mr. Reid’s arguments in respect to Article 19. May I 
add in addition, that this Article is permissive, not man- 
datory and any failure to make it effective—if true— 
would not release us from our obligations. 


Mr. Reid argues throughout as if the Covenant were 
an agreement with certain conditions precedent attached 
to it, which is not true and completely overlooks the 
fact that in addition it brought into existence an associa- 
tion or partnership called The League of Nations. It is 
as ridiculous for Mr. Reid to argue that because the 
League has not lived up to his expectations we are re- 
leased from our obligations in respect to it as it would 
be for a partner in a firm to try to avoid his liability in 
the event of insolvency by arguing that the firm was 
organized with the intention of making profits and as it 
had not done so therefore he wag released from all obli- 
gations in regard to it. The truth of the matter is that in 
both cases the only way to avoid liability is to get out of 
the League or the partnership before the liabilities arise 
or occur. 


In the second article Mr. Reid is less dogmatic, but 
in effect he tries to put Mr. King ‘on the spot’ by arguing 
that his resolution of 1926 was binding on him in 1935 
and that by ignoring it in respect to sanctions against 
Italy he repudiated his own stand and flouted Parliament. 
This, of course, is absurd and is more worthy of a party 
hack than of a scholar like the author. 


The sanctions against Italy which Mr. King and his 
government approved last October and November, arise out 
of the obligations which Canada accepted in 1919 by her 
ratification of the Covenant. This action was expressly 
approved by the Parliament of Canada in a special statute 
passed for that purose. Mr. King’s resolution related only 
to treaties and agreements which the Canadian govern- 
ment might enter into subsequent to the passing of the 
resolution in 1926. While Mr. King will possibly live up 
to this resolution, he is not, in law, obliged to do so, for 
it is not binding on the present Parliament. 


The only question legally in doubt in this whole matter 
which Mr. Reid discusses, is not whether Canada is liable, 
but rather the nature and extent of her liabilities. Were 
he to confine his discussion to this he would be perform- 
ing a service to the Canadian people. As it is he is merely 
beclouding the issue. For there is only one effective way 
of avoiding our obligations under the Covenant of the 
League and that is by withdrawing from the League itself. 


NORMAN MacKENZIE. 
Toronto, Ontario. 





Nomina Rerum 


ERIC HAVELOCK 


this year we celebrate a literary centenary in 

the birth of Mr. Pickwick. Like Aphrodite of old 
who sprang full grown from the sea foam—the com- 
parison is offered in a purely Pickwickian sense— 
he made his first bow before a delighted public, 
complete in tights and spectacles, on the thirty-first 
day of March, 1836. We confess to a strong tempta- 
tion to celebrate here and now the virtues of this 
great man whose wisdom and charity have been a 
lamp to our feet ever since the day when we first 
read him in our tender youth. But the temptation 
had better be resisted; it is to be presumed that 
readers of the Canadian Forum, whose subscriptions 
we wish to retain, are mostly superior persons to 
whom Charles Dickens is something one grows out 
of, like measles, before one is old enough to enjoy 
Jane Austen—a cult we privately regard as a pose— 
or Ernest Hemingway. 

We propose then to forego the luxury of a critique 
of the Pickwick Papers—it would only degenerate 
into a fulsome eulogy anyway. Being no highbrow 
ourselves, we leave to others the task of dissecting 
the careers and characters of the Pickwickians and 
their various friends. But we would like to call 
attention to one thing about them which usually 
passes unremarked simply because it is so obvious, 
and that is their names. The invention of names 
like Snodgrass or Stiggins may seem a mechanical 
sort of trick. You may think that anyone—you your- 
self—can invent names; the trouble is to invest the 
name with suitable character and meaning. To this 
we can only reply: just try inventing a few, and 
remark how feeble the results sound. The truth is 
that this matter of the coining of names, especially 
humorous ones, has not received the attention it 
deserves. Someone ere this may have written a 
Ph.D. thesis on Dickens and the Art of Nomencla- 
ture, but if so, we have not seen it. To illustrate 
our point, and also assist further research, we would 
like to cite the instances of Mr. Pickwick himself 
and his three companions, Messrs, Tupman, Winkle 
and Snodgrass. Such syllables have only to be read 
once to produce a very definite effect. A commotion 
occurs in the reader’s subconscious; he prepares 
himself for the shape of things to come. It is like 
being present at a party of strangers, and listening 
to the names of the new arrivals as they are an- 
nounced by a particularly sensitive butler. 


Tis London Times has been reminding us that 


O one can fail to be affected by the name Pick- 

wick. Here comes a man who does not walk 
the earth as other mortals, but rather trots, expedi- 
tiously; there is precision in his habits, and, of 
course, he twinkles, but not habitually, for he is 
given to occasional sharpness; altogether a person 
you may laugh at, but cannot ignore, still less de- 
spise. The result is not, of course, a complete con- 
ception of Mr. Pickwick. But be it observed that we 
have already collected enough evidence to disrupt 
the myth that Dickens changed his mind about him 
as he went on, converting him by degrees from a butt 
into a benovolent hero. No gentleman of the name 


of Pickwick was ever conceived as a complete fool. 
Then take Tupman, and contemplate how his two 
syllables cunningly conjoined suggest inevitably a 
certain portly mediocrity, a well-rounded absurdity, 
a sedate sort of ass, just the man to engage in 
measured gallantry at a ball, as everyone knows he 
did, and make a mess of it. As for Snodgrass, what 
an act of genius it was to create his completely 
colourless character—a thing capable of propelling 
itself on two legs and performing all the normal func- 
tions of mankind, without any trace of significant 
thought or feeling. Did any name ever more accur- 
ately convey a sense of pale leanness, a green and 
evanescent futility, perhaps, though this remains 
uncertain, with a hint of a sniff or snivel? 

On the other hand, the name of Winkle, while 
direct and effective for its purpose, embodies a prin- 
ciple of suggestion which is in itself far less subtle. 
Borrowed from a shellfish once popular with the 
lower classes and eaten on piers and promenades 
with a pin, it confers ridicule on its distinguished 
bearer much in the same crude manner as would be 
achieved by calling him peanut, a device which 
smacks of adolescence, though it will be a sorry day 
for literature if it ever entirely forsakes the direct 
and simple idiom of the schoolboy. 

It is to be presumed that these four names cost 
Dickens particular pains, since their owners through 
so many vicissitudes have to support the reputation 
of the Pickwick Club. As mere names, the combina- 
tion seems to us to be unrivalled in literature, though 
we would not claim this judgment as final. The 
Pickwick Papers themselves contribute a rich har- 
vest of other inventions, not all of them equally 
effective. Bob Sawyer, for example, we confess to 
finding a rather unsatisfactory character, with the 
exception of one coach ride where he was not quite 
himself anyway. He always seemed more of a type 
than an individual, and in this his name betrays him. 
In days when any medical student was commonly 
described as a saw-bones, a man in the same profes- 
sion, of the name of Sawyer, could not be expected 
to show much originality. His character would be 
as derivative as his name. 

But with what pleasure, on the other hand, do 
we mention the Rev. Mr. Stiggins! His name is 
nothing like as simple as it looks. It is not Higgins 
or Muggins, but Stiggins. The shades of suggestion 
conveyed in that one word are something extraor- 
dinary. There is the thick speech, but also the sticky 
fingers; there is extreme stinginess, but somehow 
combined with a snigger—a rare association sugges- 
tive of a mind at once mean and low—a cesspool 
covered over, intent in the pursuit of widows. Of 
course, Dickens was far too wise to let him snigger 
in public. But who shall doubt that he did so pri- 
vately over the buttered toast? Finally, there is the 
red nose. It is curious how closely linked this fea- 
ture always is with the suffix—gins. Whether a 
man were called Higgins or Muggins or Scroggins, 
a red nose would be suspected of him just the same. 
It took the genius of a Dickens to pitch on Stig for 
the prefix. 
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It is to be feared that to the cultivated this dis- 
cussion will appear incredibly pedantic, and to the 
class-conscious incredibly bourgeois. To placate 
the former we would remind them that behind the 
mere question of syllables and sounds lies a philos- 
ophy of names, of which the ancients were well 
aware, for their philosophers thought that most 
names were so extraordinarily significant that they 
must have been invented by the gods, and the com- 
mon people were ready to catch omens of deep mean- 
ing in chance combinations of sounds and even in 
puns. It is no use trying to obliterate this ancient 
wisdom by talking nonsense about a rose smelling 
sweet; it may do so, but that does not explain the 
appropriateness of calling a rose a rose even in 
Latin, and not a dandelion. 


O the revolutionaries we would point out that 
even the unpromising material here collected 
holds a dialectical conclusion, of sorts, When the 


Marxist message was taken up by the Russians and 
made almost their exclusive property, the world at 
large stood in grave danger of being deprived of it 
altogether. The reason was very simple. Most vari- 
eties of Russian names, whatever they sound like 
in Russia, entirely fai] to command proper respect 
elsewhere. An international creed launched under 
such auspices got off to a bad start. How fortunate 
it was then that necessity compelled the exiles to 
furnish themselves with aliases, and what a stroke 
of genius to select the name Lenin, at once easy to 
pronounce and difficult to ridicule! As for the un- 
fortunate Trotsky, did any man more wilfully bring 
doom upon himself when he selected an alias which 
was surely borrowed from some pantomime? Well 
may his followers today, seated in outer darkness 
on the extreme left, lament that original blunder! 
Never mind your doctrinal integrity, comrades, it’s 
the label that counts. This is a solemn thought, and 
we had better let it be our last. 


SILENCES 


There is no silence upon the earth or under the 
earth like the silence under the sea; 

No cries announcing birth, 

No sounds declaring death. 

There is silence when the milt is laid on the spawn 
in the weeds and fungus of the rock-clefts; 

And silence in the growth and struggle for life. 

The bonitoes pounce upon the mackerel, 

And are themselves caught by the barracudas, 

The sharks kill the barracudas 

And the great molluscs rend the sharks, 

And all noiselessly— 

Though swift be the action and final the conflict, 

The drama is silent. 


There is no fury upon the earth like the fury under 
the sea. 

For growl and cough and snarl are the tokens of 
spendthrifts who know not the ultimate economy 
of rage. 

Moreover, the pace of the blood is too fast. 

But under the waves the blood is sluggard and has 
the same temperature as that of the sea. 


There is something pre-reptilian about a silent kill. 


Two men may end their hostilities just with their 
battle-cries. 

“The devil take you,” says one 

“T’ll see you in hell first,” says the other. 

And these introductory salutes followed by a hail of 
gutturals and sibilants are often the beginning 
of friendship, for who would not prefer to be 
lustily damned than to be half-heartedly blessed. 

No one need fear oaths that are properly enunciated, 
for they belong to the inheritance of just men 
made perfect, and, for all we know, of such may 
be the Kingdom of Heaven. 

But let silent hate be put away for it feeds upon the 
heart of the hater. 


March, 1936. 


Today I watched two pair of eyes. One pair was 
black and the other grey. And while the owners 
thereof, for the space of five seconds, walked 
past each other, the grey snapped at the black 
and the black riddled the grey. 

One looked to say—“The cat”, 

And the other—“The cur”. 

But no words were spoken; 

Not so much as a hiss or a murmur came through 
the perfect enamel of the teeth; not so much as 
a gesture of enmity. 

If the right upper lip curled over the canine, it went 
unnoticed. 

The lashes veiled the eyes not for an instant in the 
passing. 

And as between the two in respect to candour of 
intention or eternity of wish, there was no 
choice, for the stare was mutual and absolute. 

A word would have dulled the exquisite edge of the 
feeling, 

An oath would have flawed the crystallization of 
the hate. 

For only such culture could grow in a climate of 
silence,— 

Away back before the emergence of fur or feather, 
back to the unvocal sea and down deep where 
the darkness spills its wash on the threshold 
of light, where the lids never close upon the 
eyes, where the inhabitants slay in silence and 
are as silently slain. 


E. J. PRATT. 





British Imperialism in Egypt 


MICHAEL FOOT 


and pacifist of British Prime Ministers, was in 

office. In that same year British cruisers bom- 
barded Alexandria, troops invaded Egypt and a 
period of British occupation began which has not 
yet been effectively ended. This incident alone 
should provide a sufficient answer to those who 
attribute the ultra-imperialism of the last twenty 
years of the nineteenth century to the intrigues of 
a few crafty European statesmen. Mr. Gladstone 
at that moment was more concerned to grant to Ire- 
land the independence which he was forced to deny 
to the Egyptians. But while he procrastinated, 
financiers were waiting somewhat anxiously for the 
return on their investments; others a little more far- 
sighted were beginning to realize the vital import- 
ance of the Suez Canal; moreover, Egypt led to the 
Sudan and the conquest of the Sudan meant the 
possibility of linking Egypt with East Africa and 
the Cape with Cairo. Thus, at the dictation of bond- 
holders and imperial] strategists, a nation “rightfully 
struggling to be free” came to be looked upon as a 
crew of bloodthirsty rebels who must be ruthlessly 
crushed. 

These were the main factors which brought Egypt 
under British domination. For years before 1882, 
as every schoolboy knows, Egypt was heading for 
bankruptcy. British schoolboys are regaled with 
lurid stories of the fabulous palaces and excessively 
indulgent private life of Ismail Pasha, the Egyptian 
ruler. They are not informed that Egypt paid the 
largest portion of the sum required to construct the 
Suez Canal; that during the fifteen years previous- 
ly the Egyptian Government contracted a liability 
of seventy-seven millions for which it actually re- 
ceived fifty; and that of the nine millions extracted 
from the peasants in the crisis year of 1878 seven 
went to foreign creditors. For years European 
financiers had been increasing their stranglehold 
on the Egyptian people and in 1882 a British Gov- 
ernment claimed the exclusive right to resuscitate 
the patient. Lord Cromer himself admits that “the 
origin of the Egyptian question in its present phase 
was financial.” 


|’ 1882 Mr. Gladstone, probably the most liberal 


UT if finance had been the only factor, rivalries 

with other powers would probably have forced 
us to imitate the procedure followed in the case of 
Constantinople and institute some form of interna- 
tional control. The bondholders alone could not 
have made us risk war with France and drive Turkey 
into the arms of Germany. The domination of Egypt, 
however, provided the key to more than one imperial] 
problem. Some bulwark was needed to act as a 
check to the rapacity of France. The Suez Canal 
was more important to us than to any other imperial 
powers since Disraeli had bought enough shares to 
give us a controlling interest in it and at this time 
eighty per cent. of the canal traffic was British. 
Therefore we could permit no other nation to domin- 
ate Egypt or the Sudan. Having foreclosed on a 
mortgaged estate, we discovered it might be a con- 
venient spot in which to give evidence of the sub- 
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lime purpose of Britain’s imperial mission. 


It is not surprising to find that the reasons which 
bind us to Egypt today are substantially the same 
as those which made Gladstone break his pledge to 
withdraw in the eighteen-eighties. In 1923 we 
abandoned the task of civilizing the Egyptians and 
left them free in the main to control their own in- 
ternal affairs. But we still retain the safeguards 
for British interests the desire for which gave rise 
to our intervention. The camouflage is gone, but 
the reality remains. The frequent riots in Cairo and 
elsewhere, the demands from successive Egyptian 
Governments for a new treaty, the strength of the 
Wafd nationalist party, and the recently formed 
United Front between the Wafd and the liberals all 
testify to the bitter antagonism of the Egyptian 
people to the survival of these safeguards. 


The reservations made by the British Govern- 
ment in 1923 were fourfold; they concerned the 
security of British communications, the defence of 
Egypt, the protection of foreigners and the admin- 
istration of the Sudan. The first two points refer 
directly to Britain’s interest in the Suez Canal. 
Ismail Pasha as long ago as 18638 said: “No one is 
more ‘Canaliste’ than myself, but I want the Canal 
to belong to Egypt, not Egypt to the Canal”. All 
subsequent disputes have revealed how justified was 
Ismail’s fear. In the eyes of British diehards Egypt 
does belong to the Canal. During the debates on 
the negotiations undertaken by the Labour Govern- 
ment in 1930 this was the question that aroused the 
ire of Conservative spokesmen. Immediately after 
the war the Milner Commission approved a proposal 
to satisfy Egyptian demands by removing British 
troops to the banks of the Canal. 


RTHUR HENDERSON accordingly suggested 

that a British force should be stationed at 
Ismaila and that the R.A.F. force should be trans- 
ferred to Port Fuad. These rights were to be con- 
ceded for twenty years and the League of Nations 
was to be asked to arbitrate if there was any dispute 
about their removal after that period. But this 
weakness was too much for the Conservative opposi- 
tion. If the British forces were transferred, we 
were told, the Egyptian people would rise en masse 
against our occupation, a theory not easily recon- 
cilable with their counter-claim that we were genu- 
inely loved by the Egyptian masses and that agita- 
tion was merely the sport of a few schoolboy fan- 
atics. Moreover, Egypt was demanding an increase 
in her own armed forces. Would we not have to 
augment our strength on the Canal banks to guard 
against the possibility of a potentially hostile force 
in Egypt? These were mere speculations. The 
dominant fact remained that British imperialists did 
not wish to run risks in so vital a matter. Mr. Eden, 
then a backbencher, himself exclaimed that he was 
“not content to leave the protection of a vital artery, 
the jugular vein of the British Empire, to the good- 
will of the people of Egypt”. This means that armed 
forces must remain in Egypt in order to enforce that 
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goodwill; and if troops are kept in the central cities 
no treaty with Egypt is possible. 


Another obstacle to agreement between the two 
eountries is the Sudan. Britain will never consent 
to delegate a part of her control there to the Egyp- 
tian Government. Kitchener fought at Omdurman 
and risked war with France at Fashoda, not because 
the Sudan was a prize in itself, but because it would 
be dangerous to Jet it slip into the hands of another 
power. But in recent years the Sudan has rapidly 
become a not inconsiderable jewel in the imperial 
crown. Cotton now constitutes sixty per cent. of its 
exports and it has become a factor of appreciable 
interest to Lancashire. Moreover, the Sudanese 
themselves would prefer to be exploited by British 
rather than Egyptian capitalists. This was the chief 
point on which the negotiations broke down in 1930. 
Egyptian Nationalism cannot be kept at a set diet 
and our conquests in North Africa have created an 
irreconcilable clash between British and Egyptian 
ambitions in the Sudan. 


HE 1980 discussions raised a new point which 

may give rise to dispute. Egypt was to be intro- 
duced into the League of Nations and her foreign 
policy was to be controlled by an Anglo-Egyptian 
alliance. This proposal to treat a “backward” race 
as an equal touched the British imperialist on the 
raw. Austen Chamberlain claimed in effect that 
there could be no talk of mutual obligations between 
nations whose interests were not commensurate, 
“We may be hailed,” he said, “before some legal 
Tribunal like the Permanent Court and our foreign 
policy be challenged under this article as incom- 
patible with some fancied interest of Egypt, even 
though it be vital to the safety of the British Em- 
pire.” This is the authentic voice of imperialism. 
British interests are “vital”; Egyptian interests are 
“fancied” for the simple reason that Britain pos- 
sesses overwhelming armed forces at her back. 


The Egyptian dispute bristles with insurmount- 
able difficulties. The riots in Cairo and Alexandria 
will continue until Britain agrees to a settlement. 
But a settlement demands an abrogation of Britain’s 
imperial aims. Mr. Eden will probably find that the 
Empire’s “jugular vein” is quite as important in 1936 
as it was in 1930. Irrigation schemes on the Nile 
will treble the value of the Sudan. No Conservative 
administration is likely to lay Britain’s sovereign 
rights open to the attack of some Egyptian upstart 
at Geneva. Moreover, if we claim the right to pro- 
tect our interests in Egypt, may not Italy draw the 
inference in Abyssinia? The argument that we ob- 
tained the swag in the days before we turned police- 
men is not very convincing. In short, this is yet 
another problem which imperialism has created, but 
cannot solve. Liberal aspirations, if they stop short 
of the complete overthrow of imperialism, must com- 
ply with its imperious demands. If the Egyptian 
nationalists are determined to gain their ends, more 
cruisers may be dispatched to Alexandria, troops 
may invade Cairo and Mr. Eden may find his liberal 
reputation buried in the same grave as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s. 


March, 1936. 


Reflections on the Film 
DONALD W. BUCHANAN 


O two ways exist: you must either regard the 
film as a drug or as an art. If it is your daily 

or weekly opiate, then the less said about it in pub- 
lic the better. You are then one of the great legion 
of film fans who find, by gazing upon the manufac- 
tured glamour of some movie star, that vicarious 
pleasure which the loungers of the boulevard cafes 
of Paris once found by pointing out to each other 
the more notorious demi-mondaines of the day, as 
they passed by in their carriages under the shade 
of the plane trees. Only now the shade of the plane 
trees has been replaced by the darkness of a picture 
palace and the demi-mondaine by a Jean Harlow, if 
you like that type, or by a Miriam Hopkins, if you 
prefer greater sophistication. 

The same dignity of presentation should accom- 
pany a good film as that which we have been accus- 
tomed to expect with the stage drama. Yet this is 
rarely so. The continuous performance of the cin- 
ema theatre mitigates against dignity and restraint. 
The use of cheap “fillers” destroys all sense of pro- 
portion; the perfection of a fine film tends to be- 
come lost in the vacuity of its preludes. 


SHOCK, both surprising and pleasant, came to 

me recently in Ottawa when I went to a neigh- 
bourhood house to see “Metropolitan”, a film di- 
rected by Richard Boleslawski with Lawrence Tib- 
bett. The shock was not caused by the merits of 
the picture, the peculiar virtues of which were al- 
ready known to me, for I was following, not my nose, 
but the film reviews issued monthly by the British 
Film Institute. Its critics, who are good judges, had 
said of “Metropolitan”: “The quiet, unexpected, 
ending of the film, after the prologue to I Pagliacci, 
besides being extremely effective in itself, is typical 
of the restraint and economy of the film as a whole. 
It is as full of genuine drama and natural humour, 
and as instinct with good taste, and appreciation of 
the worth of music, as it is free from vulgarity, 
sentimentality and “highbrowism”. That was all 
true, every word of it. But what was better was 
this, the film was preceded by a good comedy and 
followed by a good nature picture. The comedy, 
with Larry Semon, was short and to the point. The 
other film, obviously a European production adapted 
for American consumption, was a description of 
skiing in the high Alps. It was composed of short 
sequences, swiftly moving, perfectly cinematogra- 
phic in quality. 

What a wholesome relief from the usual slap- 
dash arrangement to be met with in most theatres, 
where good films are mixed carelessly with bad 
ones. I well remember, for example, how, in one 
theatre, the last strains of music in that charming 
picture, “The Unfinished Symphony” had hardly 
faded away before the raucous tones of “Pop-Eye, 
the Sailor Man” rasped forth from the screen. But, 
in this instance, with rare discretion, the prologue 
to I Pagliacci disappeared to give place to the rapid, 
visual, melody of moving figures on snowy slopes. 
The ear had been entranced and now the eye was 
excited in its turn. Never have I seen the value of 
a good short film, well placed in a programme, dem- 
onstrated to better effect. 
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French Canadian Nationalism 


QUEBECER 


French-Canadians that Canadians would do well 

to study. Unnoticed by the English press, un- 
suspected by the public at large, it is steadily gain- 
ing strength in Quebec. It has its own clubs, its 
youth organizations, its newspapers. What is of 
vastly more importance, it has the backing of the 
Catholic Church. 

This is the movement for the creation of an in- 
dependent French and Catholic republic on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. 

It is well known that the Abbé Groulx has been 
preaching this idea for many years. The world war 
gave it popularity amongst a people conscripted to 
fight other people’s battles on foreign soil, but dur- 
ing the years of “prosperity” little more was heard 
of it. With the depression, however, it has again 
sprung into prominence, and this time it is a force 
to be reckoned with. For Paul Gouin, the leader of 
the Action Liberale Nationale party, which now 
holds 42 seats in the provincial legislature, has him- 
self publicly voiced the hope of French-Canadian 
independence. Basing himself on the remarks of 
Cardinal Villeneuve made in 1922, he recently spoke 
of the “supernatural vocation” of the French race 
in America, where, in the midst of this North-Amer- 
ican Babylon, it was destined to become the “modern 
Israel”. The hope, he admitted, could not be imme- 
diately realized, but it was something towards which 
his fellow countrymen would never cease to strive. 


Tren is a movement on foot amongst the 


O understand the full character of the movement, 

one must read some paper like L’Indépendance. 
This is the official organ of the “Jeunesses Patri- 
otes”, a youth organization most active in promoting 
the new nationalism. From the most recently pub- 
lished number, dated February, 1936, and specially 
dedicated to the Abbé Groulx, the following ideas 
are taken. In case anyone should like to read the 
material for himself, he should send his five cents 
for a copy to the office, 1153 Dorchester Street East, 
Montreal. 

In the first place, the call for independence from 
the Dominion is made in ringing tones. “The 
French-Canadian people will not exist as a nation 
until it has freed itself from the foreign yoke. This 
is a right we claim, we demand, and we shall ac- 
quire”. Confederation is an absurd attempt to bind 
together provinces divided by race, culture, geog- 
raphy and religion. There is a natural right to 
secession. A new name is suggested for the state- 
to-be: Laurentia. “O Laurentie, terre de nos aieux”’. 

It is to be a Catholic state. Just what that means 
in the political field is not very clear, but some idea 
of how theocratic it will be may be gained from the 
fact that the present control of the Church in Que- 
bec is apparently considered inadequate. It is no- 
torious that one reason why Mr. Taschereau is so 
near defeat at the moment is because the Church 
has turned against him. He has not conceded the 
clergy the full freedom they demand. At present the 
priesthood in Quebec merely controls all education, 
the press, the French trades unions, and social be- 
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haviour generally. In the new republic it will not 
be so hampered. 


T is to be a corporative state. “The parliamentary 

regime can lead us only to ruin, because it re- 
quires the existence of parties which dissipate our 
national energies”. The corporative state is said 
to be the “juridical affirmation of the real man”, 
as opposed to Marxist materialism. Democracy is 
to be scrapped, and in its place will come “the cen- 
tralization of power, wherever it may be necessary, 
in the person of the man who will impose himself 
and who will symbolize the spiritual unity of the 
factory, the municipality, the district or the nation”. 
A long speech of the leading Belgian Fascist, M. 
Hoornaert, is quoted with the advice that the reader 
should substitute “French Canada” for “Belgium” 
whenever that word appears; the gist of the speech 
is that “authority” must be restored and democratic 
parties destroyed. 

It is to be a country of the petty bourgeoisie. 
Those two great scapegoats of fascist ideology, the 
trusts and the chain stores, will be liquidated. 
French Canadians are said to be naturally adapted 
to small proprietorship; they will apparently revert 
to some mediaeval form of social structure, based on 
peasants, craftsmen and small traders, governed by 
a hierarchy of professional men with the priesthood 
at the top. Very like the province of Quebec today 
if English and American capital were removed from 
it. Industrialism, father of liberalism, marxism and 
all things evil, will be utterly cast out. 

It will be a thoroughly masculine state, as is ap- 
propriate to Catholicism. This particular copy of 
L’Indépendance does not devote any space to the 
suppression of women’s rights, but the idea is gain- 
ing ground in the province despite the valiant fight 
of those who are striving for the women’s franchise. 
Mayor Houde of Montreal from time to time urges 
that all the jobs now occupied by women in the 
city be vacated to make room for men. Recently 
M. Pellisson, representing the Junior Liberal Associ- 
ation of St. Roch, complained to M. Taschereau that 
there were no less than 800 women employed in the 
Parliament Buildings at Quebec. The char-women 
were not included in this figure; no good fascist, 
of course, could expect men to do dirty work of that 
sort. 


EEDLESS to say, it will be an anti-semitic state. 

While M. Gouin is pointing out the civilizing 
mission of his “Israel in Babylon’, his cohorts wil! 
be proving the point by organizing local pogroms. 
A writer in L’Indépendance, commenting on the evil 
state of present day society, concludes, “C’est un 
malaise universe] qui n’a qu’une source: le libér- 
alisme juif”. 

This ideal state cannot, of course, be achieved 
just yet. Meanwhile the “Jeunesses Patriotes” in- 
tend to get what they can. All centralization of 
power at Ottawa is to be fought. Provincial rights 
are to be extended rather than curtailed, because 
the more power Quebec can obtain the more easy it 
will be to make the transition to independence. Good 
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French-Canadians are asked to take a solemn oath 
never to use the English language in their own prov- 
ince. AH attempts to induce Canada to oppose Italy 
through the League of Nations must be prevented, 
since this will merely extend the nefarious influence 
of the British Empire. If France supports the Lea- 
gue’s efforts to help Abyssinia, it is only because 
France is governed by free masons. The word 
loyalty is quite inaccurate to describe the relations 
between the French Canadians and the British 
Crown; the true relationship is one of political ex- 
pediency. Loyalty was shown in 1776, in 1812 and 
in 1867 only because it was a necessary condition 
of French survival, and assisted in the realization 
of the ideal of independence. 


UCH are the principal] ideas that move the French 
nationalists today. They have passed the stage 

of being secret aspirations and parlor revolutions. 
More and more they are permeating the new political 
party which, under the leadership of M. Gouin, may 
shortly be expected to achieve power in Quebec. It 
would be wrong to suppose that they are shared by 
all French Canadians; it would be wrong to suppose 
that they will necessarily prevail. Whether they 
do or they do not prevail, however, will depend to a 
large degree upon the way they are received by the 
rest of Canada. If they are simply met with Im- 
perialist ballyhoo, Orange cries, Protestant bigotry 
and Anglo-Saxon conceit, they will prevail. If they 
are met with sympathy, understanding and reason- 
able concessions, they may be satisfied with some- 
thing less than the break-up of the Dominion. Ideas 
of this sort do not spring from mere cussedness, but 


from a frustrated desire for self-expression... 
(A second article by Quebecer, discussing the causes 


of this movement and suggesting ways of meeting it, will 
appear shortly in The Forum). 


DEATH OF THE WEST 


LEONARD HUNGERFORD 

I suppose the problem of the Canadian Middle 
West is the problem of ameliorations and amenities. 
If we can have railway service, good highways, the 
radio, and the telephone, and enough free money to 
provide a certain opportunity of occasional mobility 
we can call our existence a form of civilization. 
But take away the free money, let the highways dis- 
integrate, and curtail the railway service, and we 
have in the West only a monotonous bare existence 
lapsing slowly to the brute level; we may as well 
call ourselves peasants at once and watch our cities 
decay. For there is neither tenderness nor com- 
promise in the climate, the landscape has no variety 
of sustaining beauty, and the harsh empty spaces 
of the earth’s flat surface stretching between house 
and house, between hamlet and hamlet, between 
town and town, fight continuously and without quar- 
ter to drive man off the face of this unmitigated 
earth. There are no lovely fundamentals supporting 
human life on the Western prairies. If man cannot 
alleviate his existence here with gracious accidentals 
the existence becomes arid and hideous—a veritable 
winter desert of the flesh and spirit. 

These are hard and bitter thoughts and I am not 
sure how true they are. I know I thoroughly dislike 
smug and condescending Easterners of whom there 
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seem to be about five millions too many. Their 
representatives,—bankers, university men, commer- 
cial men,—come out here, visit us, patronize us and 
return home to feather themselves more deeply in 
their sweet complacency, deploring the very exist- 
ence of the West now they can no longer make money 
out of its wheat, its railways, its immigrants; it’s 
scarce even worth their while to visit it any more, 
they will tell you ruefully. 

I wonder how true is the next observation that 
seems to force itself on my attention: namely, that 
the East possesses both the fundamental initial con- 
ditions of gracious living in landscape and climate 
and the amenities as well; and the West today 
neither fundamentals nor amenities. Certainly 
there is observable in the West no such demonstra- 
tion of smoothly articulated life in terms of groomed 
highways, noble buildings, rich homes and Lincoln 
limousines as is manifest in the East. If in East 
and West the farmers and industrial workers are 
equally depressed, the amenities of landscape and 
climate are only in the East. I think I should prefer 
to be even an exploited tobacco grower or textile 
worker in the East rather than a wind-bitten peasant 
farmer amid his dreary flat profitless acres of the 
West, and a worker in the railway shops of Quebec 
rather than in Transcona or East Calgary. I could 
surely nourish my sense of injustice and my hates a 
little less bitterly in the East. And if I enjoyed the 
pleasant anodynes of libraries, museums and picture 
galleries, those expressions of a civilization accom- 
plished and sure of itself, I should lament the intel- 
lectua] and artistic isolation of the West. 

The predisposing causes of this outburst are 
many. The immediate cause is perhaps sentimental 
merely. It is February out here. For a few days 
there has been a fitful spring quality in the sun- 
shine; puddles have gleamed in the dirty streets. 
A man said to me: “I should like to see an Ontario 
sugar bush with the sap buckets shining in it once 
again before I die. . . . But I won’t.” 

I came in to my desk and set down these words 
in a mood of spring nostalgia. Is there in them, I 
wonder, a fundamentally pressing and important 
problem for those—business men, politicians, West- 
ern patriots, and others—who would wish to refute 
them? 
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socialist program. It is no longer a question 

of advocating socialism as some glamorous fu- 
ture concept, much as an elderly bachelor dreams of 
a tropical isle to end his days upon. All the condi- 
tions necessary for the socialist argument are al- 
ready present, and unless they are utilized in this 
period which is most favorable for the socialist case, 
then history will proclaim that we could only talk of 
socialism but could produce no effective means by 
which it could be instituted. Nor is it difficult to 
foresee which history will do the proclaiming. It 
will be the fascist history of Canada. We face then 
two dangers at the present time. One, that we can- 
not make the most of our opportunity when the ob- 
jective conditions are favorable to the creation of 
the socialist state, and two, that failure to utilize 
this opportunity now means our eventual elimination 
from the scene. 

The development of fascism as an essential need 
for the capitalist system to maintain itself in what 
is now recognized as a period of capitalist decay 
breaks down completely the thesis of evolutionary 
socialism. It is no longer a question of cherishing 
beliefs that have been ingrained in our political 
thinking. Events themselves reject the notion that 
we can gradually approach to a socialist state, that 
time works for us, that all we have to do is to wait 
or keep in step with the “march of progress”. Fas- 
cism has created a counter march, with a faster 
tempo than the social democratic beat; and once 
it can mobilize its legions the evolutionary socialists 
will be outdistanced in the race for power. All this 
has already been demonstrated in Europe and the 
question we have to face in Canada is where do we 
stand in relation to such developments here. 

If we look around us we will observe that we are 
now in the recruiting phase of the contending 
legions. On the one hand there is the C.C.F. and the 
Communist Party in the socialist camp (although 
with widely differing philosophies) and outside their 
ken awaiting classification are the Reconstruction 
Party, the Social Credit Party and sundry move- 
ments for a Nationa] Government or Party: all this 
with the established old parties still seemingly alive 
and functioning. What does this signify? Simply 
that we in Canada cannot evade life, that capitalism 
is disintegrating here too, and that consequently it 
is forced to throw up the political party which must 
act as its saviour, which must become in effect the 
fascist party. 

Undoubtedly over the next few years the ground 
work will be laid for such a party and it is not too 
improbable to predict that the next election in Can- 
ada will be decisive as far as the socialist movement 
is concerned. That is, by that time a new political 
group will have demonstrated its superior “pulling” 
power and established itself on a mass basis. 


HATEVER the period, be it the next election 

or the next, the danger that faces the socialist 
forces is the same—their elimination on the coming 
to power of a fascist party. And this fact brings 


Tis essential need of the day is a convincing 
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A Socialist Program 


E. A. BEDER 









with it a further re-orientation of the social demo- 
cratic viewpoint. If we concede the fact that the 
party which carries fascism either openly or con- 
cealed in its banners will, in the event of victory, 
establish its own dictatorship, what can be the atti- 
tude of a socialist government if it itself should 
come to power? Will it permit the fascist groups 
to work to make possible fascism at the next time of 
going to the polls? One victory for fascism means 
the end of contending political groups, one victory 
for fascism is all that fascism asks—“the rest is 
silence”. 

In such democracies as ours the coming of fas- 
cism does not involve any attempt to remove the 
parliamentary system before the fascist party comes 
to power. It utilizes the parliamentary approach 
and the parliamentary tradition to attain power. It 
is only when it has won its electoral victory that it 
will proceed to do away with the parliamentary sys- 
tem and proclaim the national emergency which 
makes necessary its absolute control. An excellent 
tactic, by the way, which has never been appreciated 
by the left wing socialists. 


E revert then to the need for an effective so- 
cialist program to win the masses for this 
decisive (and final) election. If we believe that the 
race for power between the forces of fascism and 
socialism will proceed (up to a certain point) along 
the constitutiona] road then we can see how all- 
important the program becomes. Both groups must 
appeal to the people to build up their mass support, 
both must offer some popular concept of what they 
stand for, both must reduce their political philos- 
ophy to some dynamic idea or even slogan. 

It is well perhaps here to note the platforms of 
the existing socialist parties, since obviously a need 
for a convincing socialist program reflects upon the 
groups now in the field. Of the Communist Party 
it can be said that it has a realist grasp of the need 
for breaking the capitalist power and the economic 
understanding that a socialist state can only work if 
all the productive power is socialized. In other 
words that there is no piecemeal approach to social- 
ism once the socialists are in the saddle. What 
cripples the Communist Party most is its lack of 
understanding of the importance of the parliamen- 
tary approach in a country that has been brought 
up on the parliamentary process, where constitu- 
tionalism is mother’s milk to the electors. Moreover 
its emphasis on the dictatorship of the proletariat 
has proved first of all quite foreign to the psychol- 
ogy of the natives, and secondly, not even accurate 
as an estimate of the forces that can be mobilized 
for socialism. 

Thus it can be said that the C. P. would know 
what to do if they got power but that their manner 
of approach is such that it is scarcely likely that 
they will ever get the chance. Election or revolu- 
tion, it is doubtful if they will ever mobilize the 
greatest number behind them as a single political 
group. 
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HE C.C.F. is not handicapped at all by the man- 

ner of its approach; on the contrary this is its 
greatest asset. It appeals to all groups, particularly 
our large middle class, it believes in the parliamen- 
tary system. It suffers basically from its absence 
of political and economic realism. It is one thing 
to believe in the parliamentary approach to power, 
but then to believe that it can institute and operate 
socialism with the same parliamentary apparatus 
gives a fantastic touch to its program. 

Here the need for a curious synthesis reveals it- 
self. The effective socialist program must contain 
the constitutional approach of the C.C.F. on its way 
to power and must utilize the economic realism of 
the C.P. after attaining power and to maintain 
power. 

But there is a further need. It is to transform 
the C.C.F. approach into a more dynamic form. It 
is to translate what “production for use and not for 
profit” means in concrete terms. The reasonable 
and constitutional approach of the C.C.F. will prove 
ineffective in the face of the incipient fascist party 
and the demagogues who will head it, unless it can 
convert its abstract socialist phrases into some tan- 
gible material declaration—a materialist concept of 
socialism; not precisely the money terms of the 
Social Credit gospel with its promise of an income 
for everyone from some paper heaven, but the money 
terms of what a socialist state could pay its workers 
expressed at present in minimum forms. 

Here in my opinion is the dynamic for the effec- 
tive realization of socialism. It must give the 
worker not only a picture but a promise of what he 
will earn, the hours and conditions of his labor, and 
the social security that will be his if he accepts 
socialism. 

It will be seen at once that this is not possible 
unless all the forces of production are envisaged as 
coming under the control of the socialist state at 
one blow. 

How do we arrive at the necessary minimum 
terms? Obviously through the application of the 
principles of economic planning. The present na- 
tional income must be surveyed as a whole and the 
proportion that goes to the capitalist class must be 
established. 


HE Bureau of Statistics does not “break down” 
the nationa] income for us in this manner. We 
have, however, a clue. The year 1931 was Census 
Year and we are given the following information: 

Net national income 4 billions. 

Total earned by 2,500,000 wage earners 2.1 bil- 
lions. That is, under our capitalist system of pro- 
duction the workers who produced all wealth re- 
ceived 52 per cent. of the national income. Accord- 
ing to the Marxian formula for establishing surplus 
value we need only add to the wages fund the 
national “wear and tear” (say .4 bill.) and then 
subtract both from the net total. This would give 
us a sum of 1.5 bill. as the amount the capitalist 
class obtained for themselves in 1931. To those, 
however, who might object to such “obsolete” Marx- 
fan calculations we can offer the Income Tax sta- 
tistics, These show that the incomes upon which 
taxes were levied in 1931 aggregated 1.8 bill. If 
we add 10 per cent. to this figure to compensate 
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for hidden and tax free incomes we get, curiously 
enough, our 1.5 billion again, in round numbers. 

Thus where the money comes from in a socialist 
state to pay higher wages and make available a host 
of social services is no longer a mystery. It is 
revealed with the utmost clearness, it comes out of 
the poo] of surplus value which capitalism at present 
fastens on to and holds for itself. 

A socialist state, and only a socialist state then, 
can dispossess the capitalist and set the national 
income flowing into new channels. It can determine 
the percentage of the nation’s income it will release 
in wages and the amount it will set aside for its 
other needs. It is the duty of the socialist forces 
to prepare such a plan of production at the present 
time. Having in mind that only 52 per cent. of 
our net national income goes in wages and that the 
capitalist profit pool is one billion plus, and having 
in mind our existing machine economy and supply 
of capital goods, I believe that we could increase 
the wages fund by 50 per cent. under socialism. 
This, of course, is simply a point of departure. It 
is well known for instance that full productive 
power is never utilized in a capitalist state, whereas 
under socialism it is possible to put all to work 
since production is not limited by the rate of profit. 
Thus, concretely, a socialist Canada could raise the 
existing yearly average for workers from $800 to 
$1,200, or say to $5 per day for a five day week. My 
argument does not depend on whether $5 is the pre- 
cise figure or $4.80. My argument is that socialism 
must proclaim its advantage to the worker in a form 
that touches him in the most vital spot. 

A job, then, and a minimum wage of $5 a day 
becomes not only a possibility under socialism, but 
the most effective political weapon for its establish- 
ment. This is what the people want to know, this 
is the answer to their problems. 

The whole Social Credit obsession can be re- 
channelled into socialist territory if socialists can 
present socialism in terms of life. What we need 
is a program which says: 

1. We must liquidate capitalism. 

2. We guarantee you a job. 

3. We will pay a minimum wage of $5 per day. 

4. We guarantee you and your family full social 
security. 


Editorial] Note—It must be admitted that there is 
considerable force in much of Mr. Beder’s argument 
but his calculations in the latter part of his article 
are very faulty. As mere social democrats we hesi- 
tate to lay profane hands upon the mystic Marxian 
formula by which he reaches his figure of the amount 
of “surplus value” in Canada; his more bourgeois 
arithmetic which follows is open to several obvious 
criticisms. His estimate that the capitalistic class 
gets $1.5 billions out of a total national income of 
$4 billions is based upon the simple process of de- 
ducting from the total the amount earned by wage- 
earners. By this simplification he apparently re- 
gards all farmers, professional people and small 
proprietors (retail stores, service stations, etc.) as 
“capitalists”. He obviously doesn’t intend to expro- 
priate the income of this entire group. To the extent 
that they are incapable of contributing their mite, 
Mr. Beder’s “dividend” for redistribution is re- 
duced. 

The biggest omission is that of farmers’ in- 
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comes. These are, of course, a mixture of wages and 
interest on the investment in the farm land and 
equipment. The total over recent years has varied 
between $550 and $850 millions. This takes a big 
slice off the residue which Mr. Beder imputes to the 
capitalist. If Mr. Beder were to promise $5.00 a day 
to the farmer (farm earnings today are frequently 
down to the subsistence level or below it)—and he 
could hardly discriminate against this group if he 
wants their electoral support—he would reduce the 
residue available for urban wage increases very 
considerably. 


Somewhat similar errors are made in the alterna- 
tive calculation which Mr. Beder uses to compute 
the income which can be expropriated from the capi- 
talist for the benefit of the wage-earner. He argues 
that the incomes upon which taxes were levied in 
1931 totalled $1.3 billions. But this included $550 
millions of corporation income, most of which is 
included ultimately in the incomes of those who pay 
income tax, when, of course, it is taxed again. In 
other words he makes the mistake of double count- 
ing. The total amount of individual incomes as- 
sessed for income tax in 1931 was $815 millions. 
This is the maximum upon which Mr. Beder, as Min- 
ister of Finance, might lay his hands; and probably 
half of it belongs to small income-tax-payers. Thus 
it can be calculated from official statistics that the 
total incomes of those receiving over $5,000 a year— 
a rough dividing line—amount to $400 millions a 
year. This is considerably less than Mr. Beder’s 
estimate of the “pool of wealth” which could be 
redistributed by a socialist government. 

Mention of the “pool of wealth” suggests that 
Mr. Beder’s proposal] suffers from the same sort of 
defect which marks all social] credit theories. This 
is that it builds up a plan of income redistribution 
based on the money value of output produced in a 
relatively smoothly working capitalism. Any such 
expropriation as Mr. Beder proposes would certainly 
dislocate the machinery of production for a while; 
the more bitter the conflict the greater the disloca- 
tion. In any case, giving more money to the worker 
is useless unless he can get more of the goods which 
he wants—clothes, housing, food, etc. These are not 
the goods on which the expropriated capitalist has 
been spending his gains. A complete recasting of 
the productive system would therefore be needed, 
involving (among other things) some arrangement 
by which we can induce the foreigner to take more 
of our goods so that we may buy more of his cotton, 
coal, gasoline, wool, rubber, etc. In view of these 
difficulties, should we be any more honest than the 
Aberhartians if we promised such and such addi- 
tional wages for the day—or the year—after “the 
last election”? Piecemeal socialism has its dilem- 
mas but Mr. Beder’s variety also does not escape 
them. If he started on his proposed approach to the 
electorate he would soon find, as the Aberhartians 
and Townsendites have already found, that one is 
much more effective on the platform if he does not 
entangle his arguments in calculations at all but 
simply reiterates dogmatically the promise of $25 or 
$200 a month. This procedure, however, is not so- 
cialism of any variety, but simple demagogery. 
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The Doors Went Round and Round 


I don’ want you 
and I don’ want you 
I can walk myself 
down the marble stairs. 
Turn the doors 
smile if you please 
I won’ tip you 
I won’ tip you 
I walked right down 
the marble steps. 
The rain in the street 
and the marble steps 
and the rain and the steps 
and the marble street 
the rain an’ the steps an’ the— 
walked right down 
the doors went round. 
The rain. It’s cold. 
It’s cold, the street. 
My face, the rain, 
the cold, wet street. 
Willya take your face 
away from the doors 
willya all stop going 
round and round 
willya go away 
willya ALL JUST GO? 
—HENRY NOYES. 


BONDAGE 


I’ve done with thought, I said. 
The sky is blue today. 

My shirt’s nor black, nor red. 
I will not walk in grey. 


I'll dance in motley, though, 
With silver in my sleeve, 

Laughter for tales of woe, 
Quips for ghosts who grieve. 


Wiser heads than mine 
Their ravelled sleeve must knit. 
I’ll drink life’s sweet, red wine 
As the Gods order it. 
* * * 


Then from a bake-shop door 
The boy stepped, slyly, down; 

Perhaps eighteen, no more, 
Angered eyes of brown. 


Anger and fear in his eyes, 
Hungry face, and pale. 

In his hand his dinner lies, 
A sugared bun, gone stale. 


—ELEANOR McNAUGHT. 
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Old Davenport Station 


Perhaps the most original and important of our younger landscapists, Carl Schaefer has evolved, especially 
during the last few years, a highly personal art in which a feeling for plastic relationships and color values 
is blended with a strong sense of design and a sense of wry humour that is peculiarly his own. His land- 
scapes are drawn chiefly from the country around Toronto, and near his native village of Hanover, and 
he is doing for the Southern Ontario scene, what the Group of Seven did for the North Country. In addition 
to his oils and water-colors he is well known for his work among the graphic arts. He lives in Toronto and 
is an instructor at the Central Technical School and at Hart House. He is a member of the Graphic Arts 
Society and the Canadian Group of Painters. : 
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Bet You a Dollar You're Wrong 


Compiled by G. CAMPBELL McINNES and ELEANOR GODFREY 


The compilers of this Questionnaire do not pre- 
tend that they know all the answers, but between 
them they know most of them. If readers of the 
Forum fail to obtain a high percentage of correct 
answers, it does not mean that their intelligence is 
limited (the very nature of the questions is based 
on the assumption that readers of the Forum have a 
higher average intelligence than readers of the 
Hearst Press, or even the New Yorker), but rather 
that their minds are not as curious or as eccentric 
as those of the compilers. Of this the compilers are 
regretfully aware. 


The answers are printed elsewhere in this issue, 
and to play fair they should be used as a last resort, 
after, mind, Encyclopedia Britannica and Whit- 
aker’s Almanac (in that order) have failed. Five 
points are allotted for each question, making a 
total of 100. If 75-100 points are scored—excellent; 
60-75—good; 40-60—fair; 25-40—bad; 0-25—rotten. 
The compilers admit that this questionnaire is but 
a pale reflection of those that have appeared in The 
New Statesman, Life, The New Yorker, etc., but 
they believe that it has a special Forum angle to 
it. If it is liked more will follow. 


1. What are the Niobe and the Rainbow? 

2. Explain in six words or less the following 
terms: spondee, martingale, amphora, syllabub, 
oxymoron. 

8. Where and what are the longest and shortest 
railways in the world? 

4. Who wrote: The Tell-Tale Heart, The Casu- 
arina Tree, A Passage to India, Terror Keep, Three 
Soldiers? 

5. What have the following in common: Tom, 
Dudley, Remus and Sam? 

6. Who composed the following: Dido’s Lament, 
Summer is icumen in, St. Louis Blues, The Mass of 
Life, The Mass of Death? 

7. Who sat in an inn with a placard before him 
which read: “Anyone who wishes to flip a nobleman 
on the nose may do so for two roubles?” 

8. (a) Who lived at No. 70 St. Mary Axe? 

(b) What did the vulpul blade do? 

(c) Who had a little list? 

(d) Whose heads were green and hands blue? 
(e) Who was Private Comberbach? 

9. Give the source and significance of “50:40 
or fight’? 

10. With what journals are the following persons 
identified: Bruce Bliven, Kingsley Martin, Edna 
Woolman Chase, J. L. Garvin, Viscountess Rhondda? 

11. Where and/or what are: Sala-y-Gomez; Tris- 
tan da Cunha; St. Kilda; Dar-es-Salaaam; South 
Georgia? 

12. Who was Ajus Locutius? 

18. Whose last words were the following: 

(a) I am dying as I have lived, beyond my 
means, 
(b) Dieu me pardonnera; c’est son métier. 
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(c) I have lived as a philosopher, I die as 
a Christian. 

(d) I pray thee, Mister Lieutenant, see me 
safe up, and for my coming down let me shift for 
myself. 

(e) Vicisti, O Galilae! 

14. What is Benthamism? 

15. Who said the following: 

(a) The right divine of kings to govern 
wrong. 

(b) The rise of the Empress Theodora can- 
not be accounted a triumph of female virtue. 

(ec) I followed you.—I saw no one.—That is 
what you must expect to see when I am following 
you. 

(d) For God’s sake hold your tongue and let 
me love. 

(e) A woman preaching, sir, is like a dog 
standing on its hind legs. The marvel is not that 
it is done well, but that it is done at all. 

16. Who were the baronets of Nova Scotia? 

17. Who executed the following. The Dresden 
Venus; The Sistine Madonna; Genesis; Los Desas- 
tres de la Guerra; Moulin de la Gallette. 

18. The system of government of what great re- 
public was created and established by a body of 
men of whom the majority were of monarchist sym- 
pathies? And under what circumstances? 

19. In what works by what authors do the follow- 
ing characters appear: Ole Luk-Oie; Prince Bulbo; 
Val Dartie; Virgil Gunch; The Whiting and the 
Snail? 

20. When and how did Ireland come into the 
possession of England? 

Answers on Page 25 
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PAINT AND POLITICS 


H. 8S. M. CARVER 


an Exhibition of Decadent Art was arranged with 

the object of ridiculing the distorted creations of 
the intelligentsia who, it seems, are considered to 
have a demoralizing influence upon the vigorous 
heartiness of Nazi civilization. Photographs of 
Hitler and a group of uniformed politicians visiting 
the Exhibition appeared in the press, each one regis- 
tering appropriate expressions of abhorrence and 
dismay. Ridicule is an awkward weapon to handle 
and, standing shocked and humourless amid those 
dreadful nudes, the Fuehrer and his naif companions 
must themselves have felt rather silly. 

It was not, we understand, the provocative “nude 
for nude’s sake” which led Hitler to this Exhibition, 
as the innocent Canadian public is sometimes lured 
to second-rate Art Shows, but the facts of distortion 
which seemed particularly offensive. However this 
may be, the implied suggestion that Art (like Re- 
ligion) should not tread upon the toes of Politics is 
one that has to be vigorously contested. 


How could the work of men whose minds, by their 
profession, are specially sensitive to the atmosphere 
in which they live, fail to react to the greatest in- 
tellectual conflict of our time? This conflict is 
essentially political. 


| THINK it was at Dresden that some months ago 


HILE in the Middle Ages contemporary phil- 
osophy was absorbed in the problems of Man’s 
relation to his Maker, artists were pre-occupied with 
religious subjects, with the glorification of great 
cathedrals by sculpture, colour, vestments and ritual. 
During the exploratory period of Canadian history 
our artists have confined themselves to representing 
Man’s conflict with the forces of Nature, revealing 
the majesty and mystery of our native landscape. 
But today, citizen of a mature nation whose counsels 
are respected in World Courts, a full-blooded and 
apprehensive Canadian cannot but feel an urgent 
desire to comment on the great social revolution in 
which we are engaged. I do not mean that like Diego 
Rivera he must necessarily involve himself in poli- 
tical argumentation or paint only Workers, Machines 
and Masses. A chair, a table and a dish of apples 
are sufficient revolutionary materia] and the human 
body is as good a subject as any. I mean that a 
work of art which does not have reference to the 
materials, the manners and the problems amongst 
which we live, is meaningless. 

Painters, of course, in order to familiarize them- 
selves with the organization of the world in which 
they live (if not in order to earn a living) have had 
to commercialize their abilities. In this respect 
they cannot escape from political conceptions any 
more than other artists can, who may be designing 
motor cars, buildings or dresses. Architecturally, 
for instance, Canada being part of an Imperial or- 
ganization has retained the use of the Classic Orders 
after they have been abandoned by countries of less 
formal political background. Again we may find the 
design of motor cars abundant with references to 
uniformity and repetition (as in radiator louvres) 
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and so to the social uniformity of the men who make 
and operate the machines. Dress design symbolizes 
liberty of movement, emphasizing the appeal of 
physical culture which has superseded the totemisa- 
tion of sex in previous periods of design. 


The Industria] Arts are inseparable from poli- 
tical conceptions. 


Contact with these activities naturally leads 
artists practicing in more abstract mediums to al- 
lude to contemporary thought—as did the mediaeval 
sculptors who carved self-portraits in the guise of 
angels and the cartoonists who laid out the Trinity 
in stained glass. 


The work of a well-known composer was recently 
given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra with the 
introductory statement that the basis of all his work 
was political and mechanistic. Again we find that 
professional journals associated with the theatre ara 
filled with references to “political action”; the Show 
Girl Chorus becomes a political entity, Hamlet finds 
new allusions in his speeches and the steps of a tap- 
dancer hammer out the rhythm of a revolutionary 
polemic. For political influence in literature we 
need not look further than this journal; how many 
who are admitted to these columns of the literary 
elite fail to reveal the vividness of their political 
colour? 


Of course this kind of thing is most exasperating 
to those who like art for art’s sake—as in the pic- 
tures of fireside love and childhood whimsy with 
which my milkman and my baker decorate their cal- 
endars, or where, in its most highbrow form, it is kept 
under lock and key in art galleries. The lady custom- 
ers of my milkman and baker who used to “travel” in 
Italy (before their attitude to Italian art was surpris- 
ingly vitiated by anti-Fascist sentiments) would sit 
soothed on sketching stools before the Madonna of 
Cimablue, blissfully unaware that to those who first 
saw the sacred work carried through the streets of 
Florence by a fervent mob, it was a vigorous, provo- 
cative and almost shocking document. 


HE above remarks are intended as encouragement 

to our younger school of painters to return to civ- 
ilization from the northern outposts of their teachers, 
to come down town in a street car, to look at the 
people on the streets, drop in on those strange folk 
at the City Hall, see Yonge Street on a Sunday morn- 
ing, and Bowles’ Lunch on any day of the week. 
Here we assure them is plenty of material and 
colour. Moreover we need their objective comments 
upon our witless and fumbling activities. Besides, 
this is the way to bring people to the Art Galleries. 


Or is it not? 


It would at least be of some historical value to 
paint some of our urban types before we have all 
become indistinguishable from the current film stars 
who, from month to month, dictate the expression 
On our women’s faces and the shape of men’s mous- 
taches. 
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that is India. This article is concerned with 

the credulous mass, gathering together its 
sprawling limbs, rising like a huge cadaverous giant 
from an age-long slumber, rubbing its half-awak- 
ened eyes, gaining consciousness and acquiring 
strength. It is this phenomenon, unique in the In- 
dian history, ignored by the unsympathetic eye, that 
it at once captivating and fraught with far-reaching 
consequences. 

Calcutta may be in the full bloom of an intellec- 
tual renaissance, Bombay may be entangled in the 
stock exchange and Delhi may be immersed in poli- 
tics, but 85 per cent. of India lives in quaint old 
villages, numbering about 700,000, scattered over 
the vast country. Western culture may have had 
its birth within the four walls of the congested 
cities, but Indian culture is a product of the open 
spaces, peace-giving “ashrams” and austere hermi- 
tages. From time immemorial the village has been 
the unit of organization. Today it is of supreme 
importance, culturally no less than politically. With- 
out its awakening the progress of India is empty 
talk. The village, indeed, is the heart of the country. 

In the old days it was largely self-dependent. 
The peasant supplied it with food, the weaver with 
cloth, the artisan with other commodities and the 
shop-keeper with the few imported goods. It paid 
Caesar his due but managed its own affairs through 
the “Panchayat”. It looked after its own education, 
saw to its own water and food supply, organized its 
own “melas” and celebrated its own festivals. No 
doubt there were political disturbances, but they 
came and went without disturbing for long the vil- 
lager’s mode of existence. With every new season 
the peasant was there with his hand on the plow, 
his faith in God, sowing the seed that sustains life 
in the hut and the palace. There he lived his simple 
life amidst toi] and struggle of his community, shar- 
ing its joy and suffering, its pain and pleasure. 


A CREDULOUS mass, a subtle educated class— 


ITH the advent of the Britisher an extraordi- 
nary change came in his life. If the political 

flux in India established the British in the country 
to bring “order out of the chaos”, the impact of their 
industrialism, destroying the balance between agri- 
culture and handicraft, led to an economic flux. 
To the late Mr. Gokhale the British connection with 
India may have appeared providential; and even the 
most fiery nationalist will admit that when the inner 
dynamic forces of a country is extinguished and the 
static becomes stagnant, a vigorous foreign influ- 
ence is most needful and healthy. The fact remains, 
however, that with the cheap machine-made goods, 
along with a heavy excise duty on the indigenous 
manufacturers in the interest of industries in Eng- 
land, the British contact threw the idle artisan back 
on the crowded farms, intensifying unemployment, 
increasing poverty. Whatever increase there was in 
agricultural production, due to the Government’s 
canal system and other helpful devices to the peas- 
ant, was more than offset by the tremendous in- 
crease in population. The highly centralized, top- 
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India of the Masses 


SADHU SINGH DHAMI 


heavy administration that enlisted its civil service 
in England at exorbitant salaries in the name of 
efficiency could not be carried on without heavy 
taxation. Add to this the huge burden of military 
expenditure swallowing 55 per cent. of the central 
budget and one can understand the drive behind 
the “no-rent” campaign. This, in a few words, is 
the economic genesis of the mass-awakening in India. 

The British impact on the old social organization 
was even more disintegrating. The stratified so- 
ciety, with the Brahmin at the top and the groaning 
untouchable at the bottom, felt its “status” basis 
being gradually washed away by economic forces. 
The caste man and the outcast, the high and the 
humble, rubbed shoulders with each other in the 
railway carriages, stations and other public places 
where equal amounts of money purchased equal 
numbers of privileges. The peasant still bowed his 
head to the obese landlord, the pariah still shrank 
to a corner with his dirty rags at the approach of 
the presumptuous Brahmin, but now it was only a 
matter of habit or economic necessity. In the eyes 
of law they were all equal; justice was done im- 
partially. The railway system that penetrated the 
country provided a tangible unity to the people, 
hitherto connected only by cultural ties or brought 
together by an Akbar or Asoka. Congealed habits 
were thawing out; things once separated were 
thrown together. Western thought had invaded the 
oldest of existing social orders; it left men bewild- 
ered and amazed. Each reacted in his own way; 
but all felt that the British Government was foreign 
and impersonal. Forces within the country were 
gathering together and nationalism was raising its 
hairless head. 


CONOMIC pressure from the bottom when co- 

ordinated with the lead from the intellectual top 
becomes a formidable force. It was not till 1907, 
after 22 years of existence of the Indian National 
Congress, that India realized that masses without 
a leader are fickle, feckless and inert; and leaders 
without masses are vain, empty and pedantic. 

The forceful personality of the late Mr. Tilak, a 
Brahmin of leonine courage and keen thinking, made 
a new era in the growth of Indian nationalism. Be- 
fore him, the Nationa] Congress was a gathering of 
Christmas politicians, who prayed for His Majesty’s 
health, expressed their gratitude for the blessings 
of the British Raj, and begged for more. They 
recorded a few grievances, gave vent to a few com- 
plaints, enjoyed a good holiday and dispersed till 
the gay season came back again. It was Tilak who 
appealed directly to the masses to rise and unite 
themselves. Nationalism at once assumed a vigorous 
form and a frantic manner. The indigenous was 
lauded; the foreign depreciated. Shelley and Keats 
were admirable, but Iqbal and Tagore could not be 
surpassed. Luther and Napoleon were great, but 
Sankra and Sivajee were greater. The peace im- 
posed by the foreign bayonets was stifling the soul; 
self-initiative and freedom were vital to life. 

Lord Curzon’s partition of Bengal added fresh 
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fuel to the fire; his insulting ways challenged the 
nascent self-respect. The mass agitation of the 
Bengalees under the leadership of Sir Surrenderan- 
ath Bannerjee succeeded in undoing the “fait ac- 
compli” of the proud lord. Swadeshi (of one’s own 
country) and Swadharma (of one’s own religion) 
became the popular slogans and the pale glimmer 
of Swaraj (one’s own rule) was seen on the horizon. 
The boycott of the British goods had made itself 
felt; the co-operation of the leaders with the masses 
had been vindicated. 


FTER the Great War, the masses found an ar- 

dent champion of their cause in Gandhi. Be- 
fore him, Burke might have been quoted from the 
platform, Gladstonian phrases might have tinged 
the eloquence of the Indian orators, but these were 
empty jargon to the masses. These “brown sahibs” 
had nothing but the colour of their skin in common 
with them. They were English in manner, English 
in speech, English in dress and English in every 
other way. No wonder, these “collar and tie” na- 
tionalists, lecturing only where their motor cars 
could take them, only where tea and tiffin was 
ready, failed to touch the heart of India. 

During this time the down-trodden countrymen 
of Buddha and Nanak were waiting for a new “ava- 
tar” who would dispel their gloom with a ray of 
hope, who would exorcise their fear with a saintly 
courage. They wanted someone who lived like them 
and spoke their language; someone whose heart bled 
at their misery, whose hand was eager to help them. 
They wanted someone who suffered and saw life 
as they did; someone who would sacrifice his am- 
bition and pleasure to accept their humble and 
heavy hearts. In Gandhi, at last, they found their 
hopes realized. Call him a mahatma or a mounte- 
bank, he is one who must be reckoned with. A 
unique mixture of the conservative and the revolu- 
tionary, this ascetic of Sabarmati infused a new life 
into the dead bones of the country. The masses felt 
their fetters loosening, their hope building anew 
and their courage growing apace. It is the outburst 
of this inner explosive force that has changed the 
face of the country. 

To a Westerner Gandhi’s economics may be 
childish and his politics obstructive. He may be 
called a “fanatical fool” talking “palpable non- 
sense”; a vain visionary seeking publicity now by 
his loin cloth and goat, now by his fasting and 
prayers. But to study Gandhi without his back- 
ground and environment is to study his anatomy 
only. Many may dismiss him as a vague idealist 
waving quixotic defiance at the machine age. Many 
more may regard him as an implacable enemy of the 
British Raj. But few can deny that he has sincerity 
of purpose and embodies his teaching in his daily 
life. His head may be in the clouds but he keeps 
his feet on the ground. The antiquated spinning 
wheel may appear to be a futile weapon in the hands 
of a fanatic struggling against triumphant indus- 
trialism; but its economic advantage for the idle, 
indigent peasant is important; and its symbolic sig- 
nificance as a great leveller for the stratified, caste- 
ridden society is unique. 

Gandhi’s non-co-operative movement of 1920 was 
most eventful in the awakening of the masses. The 
deeper meaning of Ahimsa (non-violence) and Satya- 
graha (truth) may have been beyond them, the legal 
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quibbling over the Rawlett Acts may have been be- 
yond their comprehension, but they understood the 
boycott of the British goods and institutions, and 
appreciated the “no-rent” campaign. The move- 
ment may have failed its objective but it left the 
masses conscious of their growing strength. 


N the 1930’s, India has felt the full force of an- 

other man, very reverential to Gandhi, yet his 
antithesis in many ways. This is the Pandit J. L. 
Nehru. Idol of the younger generation, strong hope 
of the masses, already wielding a tremendous influ- 
ence, he is ready to relieve Gandhi’s frail shoulders 
of their mantle. “A Trotzky with an Oxford voice, 
ascetic appearance and perfect manners”, as an 
English writer describes him, he is an alleged so- 
cialist and republican. Rational in outlook, prag- 
matic in method, he openly declares that the Koran, 
written under the primitive conditions of the Ara- 
bian desert, can not be a guide to our behaviour in 
the present world any more than the Vedas written 
more than 4,000 years ago. The communal wrangles 
of his countrymen over seats in the council and cen- 
tral legislature interest him very little. They are 
merely the creation of the job-hunting, self-seeking, 
so-called intelligentsia of India, that is not ashamed 
of exploiting the religious susceptibilities of its 
countrymen. 

What significance has the younger generation, 
so conspicuous in various movements in different 
countries, in the awakening of India? Now as volun- 
teers of the Congress, now as pickets on the liquor 
shops, now as members of various service clubs, now 
as political propagandists, the Indian youth has been 
the vanguard of the mass movement It is the army 
of the educated unemployed younger men that is to 
play the most decisive role. Keen of intellect, sen- 
sitive of feeling, vigorous and bold, this element 
may well decide the issue in favour of the side that 
commands its weight. Serious students of politics 
and sociology, these young men may be heard in 
their speeches quoting Lincoln and Lenin, Mazzini 
and Marx. They question all authority and worship 
no Mahatma. A few may be enamoured of the 
“Sickle and Hammer”, but their number is neglig- 
ible. Most of them are willing to judge the issue on 
the basis of national honour and economic better- 
ment of the masses. The British Government and 
the National Congress are competing with each 
other to utilize the idle energy of the youth and win 
its sympathy and support. At present, however, it 
leans towards the left wing of the Congress. 


O sum up, the masses of India are growing less 

apathetic and indifferent to their lot. Ignorance 
and superstition still hold sway, but the light of 
knowledge is dispelling the darkness. A brazen 
policeman still wields more authority over them 
than the whole historical culture from the Vedas to 
Tagore; but culture must come in the wake of econ- 
omic security. Hunger and poverty still take their 
toll, but hopeless resignation is giving way to a 
healthy will to improve. 














HE lack of uniformity and the absence of a com- 
mon significance has seldom been more notice- 
able in German literature than during the past 

two decades. Never did the startling eccentricity 
of the individual writer find as ready a public as in 
the days—now barely overcome—of hectic expres- 
sionism and ceaseless search for a contemporary 
literary form. 

The German writer who, not unlike the English, 
is often indifferent towards a common artistic in- 
heritance, impatiently ridiculing the stale technique 
of his immediate predecessors, and unduly eager to 
speak the confused language of the present, becomes 
the most significant representative of a common 
post-war hostility towards traditional form. The 
new mentality of unrest and doubt, of disillusion 
and bewilderment—so assure us the apostles of the 
gloomy twenties, so Georg Kaiser, Toller and Déblin, 
so James Joyce and Dos Passos—must be expressed 
through a radically new medium: the laying bare of 
hitherto unexpected corners of the individual soul, 
the anatomical dissection of a generally agonized 
mind. No price can be too high to attain such an 
end, not even, as the uninitiated might suggest, that 
of inarticulateness and cumbersome unintelligibility. 
Plays such as Kaiser’s From Morn Till Midnight or 
Bronnen’s East-pole Train can today scarcely be 
reread with a straight face; nevertheless, the tem- 
porary success of the German expressionist vogue 
between 1915 and 1925 is by no means surprising; 
the experimental and distorted is always, especially 
at a time of inner uncertainty, more welcome than 
the suspiciously stale and palely conventional. Even 
today belated expressionistic offsprings peddle their 
outdated wares at home and abroad: Euringer in 
Germany, Bert Brecht’s Mother, on Broadway; 
Auden’s Dance of Death, in Soho and Elmer Rice 
in the shadow of the PWA theatre project. 


HAT an effort at a modern artistic medium 

should in itself be considered irrelevant, no one 
familiar with the work of even the most conserva- 
tive modernist, T. S. Eliot, would easily maintain. 
But the preoccupation of yesterday’s German writers 
with the subjective analysis and expression of an 
often merely individual experience led to an irre- 
sponsible indifference and hostility towards the 
simplicity of universal values. This, no artist, not 
even the most contemporary post-war writer, can 
disregard with impunity and which no ideology, 
neither proletarian nor fascist has so far been able 
to dissolve. 

Only against this background of a false and all- 
too turbulent effort for contemporaneousness 
amongst a vociferous group of German post-war 
writers can the true significance of a number of 
orthodox traditionalists be seen. Artists of such 
different temperaments as Rilke, Thomas Mann, 
Binding, R. Borchardt or Stehr are in the process 
of a decisive revaluation, amongst whom especially 
are those who found their spiritual centre in the 
somewhat inaccessible figure of Stefan George. Its 
members, lyrica] poets, essayists and novelists, rep- 
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resent the most forceful opposition to contemporary 
subjectivism and mediocrity. Their demand is for 
order and values—values not merely derived from 
particular time or place but objective and perman- 
ent; and nothing characterizes them more definitely 
than an unusual awareness of the continuity of a 
specifically German style, reaching from Parzival 
to Goethe, Hélderlin and Nietzsche—Greek, Chris- 
tian and pagan at the same time. 


F those who would derive the validity of their 

contemporary poetic medium from an eminent 
sense of its roots in the Goethean tradition, Hans 
Carossa is beyond doubt the most eloquent. A Ba- 
varian born in 1878, he is a catholic whose close 
relation to his southern heritage determines and 
colours all of the ten or twelve of his volumes in 
prose and verse. 

When, in 1913, his early autobiographical novel, 
Doktor Burgers Ende: Last Leaves of a Diary, ap- 
peared in the Inselverlag, Carossa’s central] concern 
became clear at once. A doctor himself, the son of 
a worthy country practitioner, he formulates in 
terms of almost Wertherian despair the gradual 
breakdown of all values by which the young Doctor 
Burger has hitherto existed. A feeling of his own 
emotional inadequacy drives him into a frantic 
search for a significance beyond reach of question 
and a reality higher than that of his mundane 
existence. Defeated and destroyed, he ends his own 
life—Hamlet and Werther at the same time, think- 
ing and feeling turned against themselves. These 
diary excerpts are the documents of a belated fin de 
siécle fatigue; not even the ultimate determination 
to die distinguishes the unheroic hero of this book 
from the resigned and speculative aestheticism of 
a Hofmannsthal, Jacobsen or the young Thomas 
Mann. But like Goethe’s Werther, Dr. Burgers Ende 
liberates its author from the agonies of an ever 
present sense of futility, and leads him eventually 
into an immediate acceptance of ‘life as an organie 
and therefore unchallengeable whole. 


HE experience of the war doubtless furthered 

this development. Carossa’s voluntary service 
on the Western and Eastern fronts strengthened in 
him an innate sense of obligation not only towards 
the individual self but the community, and thus 
established that unity of active and contemplative 
values, of doctor and poet, which the author of Dok- 
tor Burger had failed to achieve. 

It is the Roumanian Diary (1924) which projects 
the personal experience into a sphere of intense 
poetic generality. The book is marked by the objec- 
tivity of its language and an extraordinary degree 
of limpid and concrete precision. Above all the 
self-analytical sensitiveness of the earlier work has 
now been transformed into a totally opposite sub- 
mission to the self-imposed ideal of heroic service 
and thus constitutes the first successful] statement 
of a new positive point of view. 

It is, moreover, one of the first German war 
records; it precedes Arnold Zweig’s Sergeant Gris- 
cha (1927), the anonymous Ginster, Remarque’s All 
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Quiet (1929), Junger’s Storm of Steel, Renn’s War 
(1980) and Dwinger’s magnificent epics of the de- 
struction of Koltschak’s bourgeois-czarist army: 
Armee Hinter Stacheldraht (1929) and Zwischen Rot 
und Weiss (1930). The Roumanian Diary surpasses 
most of them by its plastic and colourful serenity, 
reminiscent of Goethe’s Campaign in France, and 
above all by its effort not merely to represent events 
with greater or lesser directness, but to recognize 
in those seemingly mad and senseless three months 
in the Roumanian hills an immediate spiritual sig- 
nificance within the great order of life. 

Carossa’s transition from an _ impressionistic 
emotionalism to an ideal of deliberate confinement 
to the human appears not only in the Roumanian 
Diary but with equal clarity in two other autobiog- 
raphica] novels: Eine Kindheit (1922), Childhood 
(Secker, London 1930, N.Y. 1982), and Verwand- 
lungen einer Jugend (1928), (Boyhood and Youth, 
Secker, London 1980, N.Y. 1932). Both books are 
not reminiscences in the ordinary sense of the word, 
not merely sentimental recollections of bygone days, 
they are rather visions in retrospect of the poet’s 
earliest life, which he sees as a state of yet un- 
broken faith in the growth and unfolding of all 
living things. 


HAT this early development should have had its 

roots in the South German, Bavarian landscape is 
not irrelevant; the pious tranquillity of the mother, 
the father’s dispassionate and exemplary devotion 
to his medical duties, the demonic rascination of 
natural forces—all penetrate the unprejudiced re- 
ceptivity of the child Carossa and prepare him for 
the years of meaningful transmutation. Learning 
and knowledge appear as necessary and problema- 
tical at the same time, a humanistic idea! of a vital- 
ly classical, as well as German, canon of values is 
established: “We believe in the ever growing, ever 
becoming, ever present spirit. It pervades many a 
being, enlivening it according to its own law and 
furthering its course without haste.” This law of 
the ever present, ever growing spirit dominates the 
poet’s world not merely as a dynamic force but as 
a principle of form and order. And when the young 
Carossa at the end of his self-realization in a last 
chapter “Ascent to the Tower” symbolically surveys 
the “pedagogical province” which has so formed 
him, the mature voice of the ages and the boy’s half 
unawakened sense of helplessness mysteriously blend 
and evolve into question and answer as to the mean- 
ing of a genuine education. The civilizational ideal 
of practical progress is contrasted with the imman- 
ent law of a humanistic spiritual tradition. Flow- 
ing tranquillity and measured, disciplined beauty 
characterize these two books in which fiction and 
significant truth—Dichtung und Wahrheit in 
Goethe’s sense—weave a poetic pattern for an ideal- 
istic reality. 
iy Only one other autobiograhpical novel elaborates 
the spiritual position thus won in the three earlier 
books: Der Arzt Gion (1931) (Dr. Gion, London 
1932, N.Y. 1933), “a legend from a doctor’s life”. 
Once more, as in Dr. Burger, Carossa’s own profes- 
sional activity, Munich, and the hills of the Alps are 
chosen as the poetic sphere. Gion, the doctor, healer 
and educator typifies again the idea of an inner 
obligation towards a smal] community of patients: 
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Cynthia, the emancipated, intellectualized artist, 
Emerenz, the ailing mountain girl, whose child is 
to be born in Gion’s house, Alruna, the nun, bound 
in duty to the ideal of christian self-sacrifice and 
devotion. Within the turbulent indecision and 
weariness of the post-war years, Gion lived the life 
of an active, spiritua] discipline. For his task is 
not merely the physical healing of his strange circle, 
but beyond this the assuming of the responsibility 
for an ordered renewal of a shattered life. He be- 
longs to those who “divine a new sense of duty, as if 
they were the last human beings who had to return 
to the creator the life which he had entrusted to 
them, somewhat damaged indeed but as nearly re- 
stored as possible’. Unlike Carossa’s previous 
novels, Dr. Gion, slight in action, is a book of sym- 
bols and pensive conversations. 


HROUGHOUT his literary career Carossa has 

published at intervals between 1907 (Stella 
Mystica) and 1920 a small number of lyrical poems 
which appeared, re-edited and collected in 1932 
(Gedichte). Lyrical and prose confessions thus 
stand in an immediate interrelation. The essential 
quality of Carossa’s work—symbolic representation 
of a disciplined life moving towards maturity and 
an acceptance of a concrete magic reality as the 
manifestation of a living spirit—characterizes all 
his poems. In Goethe’s sense they are not mere per- 
formances of a fastidious artistry or a fleeting 
aesthetic mood but fragmentary formulations of a 
spiritual movement. The hymnic beauty of such 
poems as An die Natur, Morgengang or Ausgang 
alternates with the exquisite pellucidity of folk- 
song imagery in one of his most superb lyrics: “Der 
alte Brunen”. Nevertheless, Carossa is hardly an 
entirely spontaneous lyrical poet. In spite of the 
plasticity of his symbols and motifs, it is will and 
reflection rather than an intuitive emotion from 
which his inspiration derives its impulse. 


Recently Carossa has once more surveyed his 
life in Fuhrung and Geleit. Ein Lebensbuch, (1933). 
Seen with the unifying eye of the poet, the stages of 
his later development are again, as in Childhood 
and Boyhood, related not as a mere factual sequence 
but in their definite spiritual connection. His medi- 
cal practice in Passau, Nurnberg and Munich, meet- 
ings with George, Rilke, Kubin the painter, and Max 
Mell—the purgatory of the war—every single event 
assumes significance in the course of the poet’s life. - 
His self-defined relation to contemporary German 
poets is particularly revealing. Different from 
Rilke’s ceaseless search for religious certainty with 
its intangible symbols is Carossa’s concern with the 
realm of the attainable; on the other hand he con- 
trasts George’s uncompromising demand for a new 
type of heroic submission and renunciation with 
Goethe’s belief in an organic tradition of human 
existence. As it appears throughout his work, Car- 
ossa’s creed is broadly humanistic: through the 
medium of his poetic individuality he is devoted to 
the eternal norm of human life. This norm, ever 
present in al] its changing forms, rests within the 
natural laws of our concrete being, biological and 
religious at once, and is directed through the aware- 
ness of an obligation to past and future alike, to- 
wards the shaping of an organic civilization with 
its perennial order of human relations. 
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Two Centuries of French Canadian Wood Carving 


MARIUS BARBEAU 


carving survived for over two hundred years to 

the present day in French Canada may be news 
to most readers, even those versed in the growth 
of that remarkable efflorescence in Italy and its 
passage to France with the Medicis at the time of 
Francis the I. It is also news to the Quebec people 
themselves. No one till this last decade ever paid 
any attention to what constitutes a remarkable chap- 
ter of colonial history in America. Still there were 
a number of fine old churches left, in spite of whole- 
sale destruction and replacement, and plenty of ex- 
quisite woodwork in the old style. All this was 
widely scattered in town and in the rural districts. 
If relics of Renaissance art—statues, altars, silver 
work and embroideries—at times emerged from ob- 
scurity, they were explained off as gifts of Mme. de 
Maintenon to the Jesuit missions, or of other bene- 
factors at the French court. The best instances 
are to be found at the old churches of Indian Lorette 
and Caughnawaga, where there are valuable collec- 
tions of the French colonial period. 


I studied the Lorette “trésor” as early as 1912, 
when engaged there upon ethnographic work for the 
National Museum of Canada, and photographed the 
wood carvings, statuettes, silver work and fine em- 
broidery. These ornaments were supposed to have 
come from France in the early days; but no one 
really knew for sure. The altar piece there is one 
of the fragments photographed at the time. As a 
piece of high and low relief carving, painted white, 
with ceruse, and gilded in places, it is typical of 
the early French Renaissance; and a beautiful dec- 
oration, even though now much battered. 

Similar work was dispersed in the old Quebec 
and Montreal settlements, much of it detached and 
in mere fragments. | kept stumbling upon quaint 
reappearances of ancient art that intrigued me. It 
was refined and aristocratic. A friend, stimulated 
by the folklore movement, published a booklet on 
an old school of wood-carving and architecture at 
Ile-Jésus, near Montreal, that of Quevillon, between 
1802 and 1820. Several wood carvers had trained 
a number of apprentices and decorated a large num- 
ber of churches. 


T the tradition of the Renaissance in wood 


SYSTEMATIC survey of the whole field seemed 

necessary. I initiated it in 1925, with a study 
of the old churches at Ile d’Orleans and the Beaupré 
Coast. Prof. Traquair, the head of the Department 
of Architecture at McGill University, joined me 
there, at my invitation, for a few weeks, to measure 
the churches while I studied the old parish records. 
We gradually unravelled many tangled threads, and 
it was none too easy, as repeated scraping and 
restoration obscured the problems. The work has 
progressed ever since, and much knowledge has al- 
ready been amassed. Canadian art galleries and 
museums are collecting materials for exhibition, and 
short illustrated monographs are being published. 
It will be some years before the importance of this 
so far undiscovered field of the French Renaissance 
has assumed its full significance for the outside 
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world. There is room here only for a few generali- 
ties along with illustrations. 

The first and most unexpected feature is that the 
French Renaissance, once solidly implanted on the 
Saint Lawrence by the first Bishop of Quebec, Mgr. 
de Laval, developed into a sturdy local growth and 
thrived till 1850. It has even survived to this day, 
a hundred and fifty years after its collapse in 
Europe. 

The continuity of this Laurentian branch of the 
Renaissance is so cohesive and the records are so 
well preserved that we can trace almost every ap- 
prentice back to his master. 

The conception of art prevalent in ancient Eur- 
ope largely differed from ours. Art and useful 
handicrafts were essentials, not a mere accessory 
as nowadays, or a luxury which, at a pinch, can be 
dispensed with. They formed part of the equipment 
as it were, of the early colonists when they sailed 
from Saint-Malo or La Rochelle to the New World. 


S soon as the exigencies of early pioneering 

were met, the founders of the colony consid- 
ered that beauty and culture were fundamentals in 
life for the colonists like the folk at home. Crafts- 
men were required for practical pursuits, no less 
than masters whose skill and talent would implant 
on the St. Lawrence the traditions of their guild. 
New France, to thrive, must be a fit place and en- 
joyable for existence. Patrons at the court and else- 
where must subscribe funds and patronize art. Mgr. 
de Laval, after 1672, engaged no less than thirty 
craftsmen and masters, a few of them the best he 
could find, for the needs of the Seminary of Quebec 
and the Cap-Tourmente school arts and handicrafts. 
And he remained devoted to his school throughout 
his life. From that moment architecture and wood- 
carving—the two callings were still one—enjoyed 
public favour. Churches, chapels and public build- 
ings must be erected and decorated in the Renais- 
sance style throughout New France. Under like 
stimulus, the Jesuits and other religious orders en- 
tered the field of evangelization, education, culture, 
and even industry. 

Three periods in the growth of Laurentian art 
were to follow: that of the foundation, which ex- 
tended to the death of Mgr. de Laval, in 1708; that 
of the later French period, where the LeVasseurs, 
in Quebec, and the Labrosses, in Montreal, followed 
at a distance the progress of the French Renaissance 
under the last kings; and last, the most interesting 
of the three, when local growth, originality and inde- 
pendence reached their apogee, after the British 
Conquest. 

The first master carvers remained faithful to 
the spirit of the early French Renaissance, mostly 
under Francis I. Leblond de Latour, engaged 
at Bordeaux, was of the generation that followed the 
Medicis and Leonard de Vinci, in France. He trained 
his apprentices in the refined traditions of his 
school. And he “distributed the arts among them 
as suits their talent best.” : 

Wood carving was particularly popular, even as 
an avocation, among the Seminary students of the 
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classics and theology. They were fond of making 
statues of saints, crucifixes, altars, and wood ap- 
plique decorations for altars. They fashioned beau- 
tiful choir reredos for several of the old churches 
of Quebec and the Beaupré coast. De la Potherie, 
a French nobleman who visited the colony at the 
time, wrote of the school chapel at Cap-Tourmente: 
“Its high altar is a work of architecture in the Cor- 
inthian style. The inside walls are panelled and 
decorated with wooden sculptures, painted and 
guilded, which are very fine (trés belles).” 

The master carvers of the second period, several 
generations of LeVasseurs, at Quebec, and La- 
brosses, at Montreal, showed divergent tendencies. 
The first moved with the times and were influenced 
by the French style under Louis XIV. and XV.—the 
rococo; but the Labrosses, father and son, on the 
whole remained more faithful to the early Renais- 
sance. 

After the Conquest (1759), the colony expanded 
rapidly. The churches devastated during the siege 
must be redecorated or new ones built. Craftsmen 
and masters being much in demand, their numbers 
vastly increased, also their skill. The dictates of 
fashion from France being removed, through isola- 
tion, initiative and originality gained momentum 
and developed into a vigorous growth, in fact, two 
main branches; that of Quebec with the Baillairgés 
and other craftsmen, and of Quevillon and his com- 
panions, in the Montreal district. 


ERE the habitual] fidelity to earlier traditions 

was reversed. The Montreal group, advancing 
a step in time, transferred its allegiance from the 
early Renaissance to the Louis XV. and the rococo; 
whereas the Baillairgés, of Quebec, threw aside as 
unworthy the rococo of their immediate local pre- 
decessors and reverted to the earlier classics. 

To conclude, here is how Francois Baillairgé (of 
the second Baillairgé generation, out of five) de- 
scribes his art to the parish priest of Baie St. Paul, 
for whom he was carving a choir reredos (1812-16) : 

“Dear Sir: (translated from the French) I should 
have answered your letter earlier, but I have been 
very busy starting the work for the church of Saint- 
Joachim, which is not an easy thing. My son 
(Thomas) and myself have given it all our solici- 
tude: as much for the proportions as for the style 
of architecture, which are quite novel, particularly 
in the reredos around the high altar. We are deeply 
attached to this enterprise, since we want to justify 
the confidence of the clergy, and its distinguished 
chief in ourselves, as well as of the parish priest. . . 


“What keeps us from going as fast as we wish, is 
that our work consists of wood carvings in a decora- 
tive style at once rich, classic and natural (sculpture 
riche, savante et naturelle). We have to finish it 
ourselves. With us, myself and my son Thomas, 
we have a nephew (Flavien), who has a very fine 
hand for the finishing touches and who helps along. 
But he is not very fond of his job and often takes 
leave. 

“If other contractors for church embellishment 
proceed faster than we do, it is due to the simplicity 
of their designs and the low relief of their chisel 
work, towards which they employ more hands than 
We can, in our shop... .” 


March, 1936. 





Answers 


1. Two ships sold to Canada by Great Britain 
to establish a Canadian Navy according to the Act 
of 1910. 

2. Metrical foot; check-strap to prevent horse 
throwing up head, ur gambling by doubling stakes 
each time; two handled Greek or Roman vessel; 
cream or milk curdled with wine, etc.; pointed con- 
junction of seeming cuntradictories. 

8. The longest railroad is the Trans-Siberian 
Railway from Leningrad to Vladivostock, approxi- 
mately 6,500 miles; the shortest is from Rome to the 
Vatican, 1/3 of a mile. 

4. Edgar Allen Poe; Somerset Maugham; E. M. 
Forster; Edgar Wallace; John Dos Passos. 

5. Uncle. 

6. Purcell; John Forseet (The Reading Roter) ; 
W. C. Handy; Delius; Berlioz. 

7. The hero in Turgenev’s A Desperate Char- 
acter. 

8. (a) John Wellington Wells in The Sorcerer 
(Gilbert and Sullivan); (b) it went snicker-snack 
(The Jabberwock, Alice Through The Looking Glass, 
Carroll) ; (¢) Koko in The Mikado (Gilbert and Sul- 
livan); (d) the Jumblies (Edward Lear); (e) the 
pseudonym under which Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
enlisted in the 15th Light Dragoons. 

9. The American slogan during the Oregon 
Boundary dispute of the early 1840’s. 54:40 was 
the boundary line claimed by the United States and 
which would have shut off Canada from the Pacific. 

10. The Nation; The New Statesman; Vogue; 
The Observer; Time And Tide. 

11. Island in S. E. Pacific; island in S. Atlantic; 
island off N. W. coast of Scotland; capital of Tang- 
anyika Territory; island in extreme §S. Atlantic. 

12. The voice who announced to the Romans “The 
Gauls are coming” and was subsequently deified. 

13. (a) Oscar Wilde (1902); (b) Heine (1856); 
(c) Casanova (1798); (d) Sir Thomas More (1535); 
Julian the Apostate (A.D. 363). 

14. A utilitarian philosophy propounded by 
Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) and based on “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number”. 


15. Pope; Gibbon; Sherlock Holmes (Doyle); 
Donne; Johnston. 


16. Persons who purchased estates from Sir 
Wm. Alexander to whom King James had granted 
Acadia and received in consequence the titles of 
baronets of Nova Scotia. 

17. Titian; Raphael; Epstein; Goya; Renoir. 

18. An Assembly of whom two thirds were Roy- 
alists drew up the present system of government of 
the French Republic to bridge the gap between the 
deposition of Napoleon III. at the close of the 
Franco-Prussian war and the hoped-for restoration 
of a monarchy. 

19. Fairy Tales, Hans Andersen; The Rose And 
The Ring, Thackeray; The Forsyte Saga, Gals- 
worthy; Babbit, Sinclair Lewis; Alice Through The 
Looking Glass, Lewis Carroll. 

20. In 1155 Pope Adrian IV. sold Ireland to 
Henry II. of England. The price was an annual 
payment of a penny for every house in Ireland. 
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A HANDBOOK OF MARXISM: Edited by Emile 
Burns; Ryerson Press; pp. 1088. $1.50. 


OST people do not hesitate to hold emphatic 
M opinions for and against Marxism. These 

opinions may spring from various social and 
psychological sources, but they are not often based 
on wide reading or study of the subject. Even those 
who have sufficient interest to acquaint themselves 
with it, more generally read the later exegeses rather 
than the writings of Marx and Engels themselves. 
In small part this is to be explained by the fact that 
the writings of the founders of scientific socialism 
have until recently not been easily available in 
English, and in part also by the fact that people 
have been frightened off by Capital—an admit- 
tedly difficult work,—the smaller but equally im- 
portant works of Marx and Engels not being gen- 
erally known. 

A Handbook of Marxism should do a great deal 
to alter this state of affairs. For a very reasonable 
price the reader may obtain a book of more than 
1,000 pages, about half of which contains extensive 
extracts from the outstanding writings of Marx and 
Engels. The rest of the book consists of large ex- 
cerpts from the works of Lenin, a few extracts from 
Stalin, and concludes with The Programme of the 
Communist International. This, of course, indicates 
the point of view from which the book has been 
compiled. Emile Burns, the editor, is a follower of 
the Communist International, and one of the objects 
of the book is probably to vindicate the communist 
school of Marxism. It is, therefore, important to 
bear the compiler’s position in mind, particularly 
when reading the notes which introduce the extracts. 


HUS the note preceding Engels’ Introduction to 
Marx’s The Class Struggles in France informs 
the reader that when it was first published in the 
German socialist Vorwarts the editor “cut out a 
number of passages in which Engels drew lessons 
for future insurrections, thus leaving the impression 
on the reader that Engels had abandoned his revolu- 
tionary ideas.” Since the passages referred to are 
carefully distinguished in the Handbook the reader 
can himself judge whether the accusation has any 
basis. Altogether they comprise some eighteen lines 
in an article covering more than twenty pages and, 
in our view, add nothing of any importance. The 
present reviewer does not know what the real reason 
for the cuts may have been. It seems to be the case 
that Engels himself objected to them, but that can- 
not alter the objective fact. Moreover, there was, 
for example, no cutting of the paragraph which as- 
serts the historical right to revolution (p.91). The 
present writer would venture to suggest that the in- 
cident is probably exaggerated in this way by the 
communists because Engels’s introduction treats 





MARX TO THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 


with almost lyrica] enthusiasm of the value of the 
franchise and of electoral activity, and contrasts 
this with the difficulties which the progress of war- 
fare had, already in 1895, put in the path of insur- 
rection. 

Similarly it could under the circumstances hardly 
be expected that the compiler would include Marx’s 
speech at the Hague Conference of the First Inter- 
national in 1872. For in that speech Marx made the 
following well-known, important statement: “But 
we do not assert that the way to reach this goal (i.e. 
the capture of political power by the worker) is the 
Same everywhere. We know that the institutions, 
the manners, and the customs of the various coun- 
tries must be considered, and we do not deny that 
there are countries like England and America and, 
if I understood your arrangements better, I might 
even add Holland, where the worker may attain his 
object by peaceful means.” No doubt post-war social 
democrats have made too much of this dictum, but 
it is obviously one that cannot be ignored. It is also 
a pity, though not important, that the extremely 
short extract from Engels’s Revolution and Counter- 
Revolution does not include his following pertinent 
remark: “ ... when you inquire into the causes 
of the counter-revolutionary successes, there you 
are met on every hand with the ready reply that it 
was Mr. This or Citizen That who ‘betrayed’ the 
people. Which reply may be very true or not, accord- 
ing to circumstances, but under no circumstances 
does it explain anything—not even show how it came 
to pass that the ‘people’ allowed themselves to be 
thus betrayed.” It might be of considerable help to 
the socialist movement the world over if every can- 
didate for membership in communist parties should 
be made to learn this statement by heart as a neces- 
sary qualification for admission. 


HE above remarks are not in the least intended 

to throw doubt on the value of the Handbook; 
they are only meant to indicate that the interpreta- 
tion of Marxism elaborated by Lenin and, on the 
whole, emerging from the book, is not the only pos- 
sible interpretation,—certainly not in every detail. 
What distinguishes Leninism in its interpretation of 
Marx'sm is the emphasis on the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat or,—more concretely,—the dictatorship 
as practised in Soviet Russia. Now it seems evident 
that it is logically possible to accept the Marxian 
interpretation of history, its dialectic method, and 
its theory of the class struggle without necessarily 
accepting the communist version of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat. 

But perhaps the most piquant part of the book at 
the present moment is The Programme of the Com- 
munist International. (A draft programme of this 
was adopted at the fifth Congress of the Interna- 
tional in 1924; in its final form it was adopted at the 
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sixth Congress in 1928). In the light of the recent 
(seventh) Congress of the International many of the 
passages in the Programme strike one as almost in- 
credible. In its enumeration of the sins of the Sec- 
ond, or Socialist, International it condemns the lat- 
ter bitterly for having “joined the imperialist League 
of Nations”, for acting “as the propagandist for the 
imperialist League of Nations”, and so on and on in 
the same vein. It has always been a source of won- 
der to the present writer that the inconsistency 
between these programmatic assertions and Lit- 
vinov’s role at Geneva never seems to worry the 
communist. Yet the foreign policy of Soviet Russia 
in the last few years has been as flagrant a violation 
of avowed communist theory as any act by social 
democracy. 

In the analysis of the then state of the socialist 
world we read as follows: “The right wing of social- 
democracy, avowedly counter-revolutionary, is essen- 
tial for negotiating and maintaining direct contact 
with the bourgeoisie; the left wing is essential for 
the subtle deception of the workers. While playing 
with pacifist and at times even with revolutionary 
phrases, “left” social-democracy in practice acts 
against the workers, particularly in acute and criti- 
cal situations and is therefore the most dangerous 
faction in the social-democratic parties.” This is 
merely a sample citation; the same spirit dom- 
inates the whole of the Programme. Can one, 
in the light of these assertions, avoid amazement at 
resolutions adopted unanimously at the last Comin- 
tern Congress calling upon the communists to join 
hands with the left wing of social-democracy,—‘“the 
most dangerous enemy” of the working-class; or at 
communist propaganda for a third, democratic 
Labour Party in the United States, which is ad- 
dressed to all progressive elements which oppose 
fascism irrespective of whether or not they support 
socialism; or at the temper of the recent Congress 
of the Communist Youth International which in 
essence means the dissolution of the Young Com- 
munist Leagues and their replacement by non-poli- 
tical, anti-fascist youth organizations? The conse- 
quences of this startling about-turn in communist 
policy are still matters of the future, but if this 
contemporary change is genuine then surely the 
programme must be revised and, what is more, the 
relentless logic of Lenin’s analysis becomes subject 
to suspicion. Moreover, the attitude exemplified by 
the above quotation, an attitude violently held by 
communists for more than fifteen years, will also 
indicate to the reader why there must for some time 
exist considerable obstacles in the way of any move- 
ment for unity. 

Whatever the reader may think of the foregoing 
discussion and whatever one’s political position may 
be, A Handbook of Marxism should prove a great 
intellectual stimulus. It should dispel the popular 
misconception that Marxism consists in a narrow, 
emotional slogan based on vindictiveness. On the 
contrary, the reader will find that there is hardly a 
branch of human thought in the field of the social 
sciences and philosophy which Marx and Engels did 
not carefully investigate and think about. Marxism 
is a method of approach to social history, behaviour, 
and struggle which the intelligent citizen disregards 
only through prejudice. 

DAVID LEWIS. 


March, 1936. 


Radicalism a Century Ago 


ENGLISH RADICALISM, 18382-1852: S. Maccoby; 
Thos. Nelson and Sons; pp. 462. $4.75. 


HERE was a great variety of groups in England 
during the first half of the nineteenth century 
who were conducting campaigns against privilege 
in one form or another and who are generally re- 
ferred to as radicals. Each of them has received 
special study by itself—Benthamites, Owenites, 
Chartists, Colonial Reformers, Trade Unionists, 
Manchester School, and so forth. But there has 
been no book quite like this one which follows the 
fortunes of the radicals through the parliamentary 
struggles of the two decades after the Reform Bill. 
Mr. Maccoby traces the motions introduced by one 
group or another into parliament during this period, 
and analyses the situation to show why on some 
occasions they could only collect a handful of sup- 
porters and on others almost upset the government 
of the day. He shows how much of the legislation 
which was put upon the statute book by Whig or 
Tory governments came from radical pressure of 
this kind, and at the same time why an organized 
radical party failed to develop to the left of the 
Whigs. He traces the relationships between middle 
class and working class radicals, and uses the jour- 
nals published by each to estimate how much sup- 
port they had in the country at large and to correct 
the impression that “public opinion” was such as 
reflected in the columns of journals like the Times. 
Altogether he has produced a most interesting study 
which is packed full of detailed information and at 
the same time gives a clear pattern of development. 


—F. H. UNDERHILL. 


Balkan Unity 


PEACE IN THE BALKANS: Norman V. Padelford; 
Oxford University Press; pp. 209. $2.00. 


HIS is a valuable study by the professor of gov- 
ernment at Colgate University, of the movement 
towards federation in the Balkan Peninsula. Pro- 
fessor Arnold Toynbee, in his Annual Survey of 
International Affairs, has provided a running com- 
mentary en this movement but this book brings to- 
gether in English for the first time the whole story 


of the semi-officia] Balkan. Conferences which met 


from 1930 to 1934 and of the negotiations and signa- 
ture of the Balkan Pact of 1934. One of the chief 
interests of the book is that it is an attempt to evalu- 
ate the work of one of those many semi-official or 
non-official conferences on international affairs 
which have sprung up since the war. Certainly the 
Balkan Pact owes much to the unofficial Balkan 
Conferences and if it is to become something more 
than merely another regional alliance of status quo 
powers against “revisionist” powers it will have to 
borrow still more from those conferences. 
According to M. Titulescu, Foreign Minister of 
Roumania and one of the authors of the Balkan 
Pact, its fundamental desire was to provide security 
against the forceful or peaceful mutilation of fron- 
tiers. It naturally, therefore, does not include Al- 
bania or Bulgaria. If the Balkan Pact is to bring 
peace to the Balkans, its signature must reach more 
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than two countries and they must all co-operate 
effectively not only on the political but also on the 
economic, cultural and technica] planes. A union 
founded upon such co-operation would, to quote Mr. 
Toynbee, “be able to hold its own among the Great 
Powers and thereby free its members from interfer- 
ence or patronage”. aie 


England in. Europe 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
AND EUROPE FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT DAY: Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher; 
Gollancz-Ryerson; pp. 352. $2.50. 


RS. FISHER has produced an admirable narra- 

tive of British and (more briefly) European 
history, recounting with great skill not merely the 
political development of Britain but the story of its 
religious, economic, and social life, with due atten- 
tion to literature and art, changes in manners and 
customs, and with excellent brief characterizations 
of individuals. Her disavowal of the title of his- 
torian is unduly modest since she knows her subject, 
and has a liveliness and vividness sometimes denied 
to perhaps more learned authors. The author is, 
however, concerned with more than the history of 
England. “I have tried”, she says in her preface, 
“to tell the story of the British people, not as the 
story of an isolated island, but as part of the whole 
story of Europe”. Of her success here we are less 
sure, She does indeed skilfully relate British and 
European history in the political sphere, age by age. 
But to make British history “part of the whole story 
of Europe” means to weave it into the general story 
of European cultural development, and this the 
author does not always manage to do. We are not 
told, for example, of the relation of Newton’s work 
to that of continental] scientists, and there is no 
mention of either Pasteur or Lister, to exemplify 
more recent scientific relationships. 

There is a further question. Britain is indeed 
part of Europe, and never more so, perhaps, than 
today. But she also forms the centre of a British 
Empire. Although the author outlines the growth 
of this empire in different parts of the world, inevit- 
ably this aspect of British history suffers a little: 
there is no room, for example, to describe the de- 
velopment of imperia] relations as seen in the Im- 
perial Conferences. The title of the book is of 
course indicative of its scope. But can you tell the 
story of British history in terms of continental re- 
lationships, when one of its major themes in modern 
times is the pull between such relationships and 
oceanic (or imperial) interests and forces? 


—R. FLENLEY. 


Sir Galahad 


STRUGGLE: 1914-1920. Sir Evelyn Wrench. Reg- 
inald Saunders; pp. 504. $4.50. 


NE of the hobbies of Lord Northcliffe in his 
earlier days was the collection of bright young 
men, whom he launched on their careers by giving 
them employment in his numerous journalistic enter- 
prises. Readers of Hamilton Fyfe’s biography may 
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remember the story of one of these protegés, a scion 
of Eton with a taste for originality, who essayed 
independence and the conquest of wealth by launch- 
ing a business of his own in picture postcards. The 
scheme came a complete smash, and he returned to 
the Northcliffe fold a sadder and wiser man. This 
seems to have cured him of his ambition for riches, 
but not of his desire for originality. His name was 
John Evelyn Wrench. 

In 1912 he took eighteen months off to study the 
British Empire at first hand, and did it very seri- 
ously. On his return he organized the Overseas 
Club and bought a motor car, in itself a bold act for 
those days, though we regret to note it was a Ford. 
In this machine on Saturday, August 1, 1914, he took 
a party of friends to view Rochester and its castle, 
but this modest jaunt was interrupted by a telegram 
from Northcliffe. The telegram read: “Return at 
once and come round to Printing House Square. 
France mobilizing.” 

That was the beginning of a lot of things, includ- 
ing this book which tells the tale of how Mr. Wrench 
(not yet Sir Evelyn) was sent to take charge of the 
Paris Daily Mail, but soon came back to London to 
organize societies and causes. There was the Over- 
seas Tobacco Fund, the Overseas Aeroplane Fund, 
and even the English-Speaking Union. He gathered 
recruits for the Flying Corps, and collected Truby 
King from New Zealand to save the Babies of the 
Empire. He served Lord Rothermere as private 
secretary at the Air Ministry, and Beaverbrook in a 
similar capacity at the Information Ministry. Then 
the war somehow stopped, but not for Mr. Wrench, 
for we next find him organizing newspaper publicity 
for Lawrence of Arabia, and entertainment for Presi- 
dent Wilson, then more publicity for a Red Cross 
conference at Cannes, and more entertainment for 
Mr. Pussyfoot Johnston. Then he was translated to 
America to pull the English-Speaking Union together 
again and the book ends in 1921 with the author in 
mid flight, as it were, presenting a cheque to the 
U.S. Secretary of the Navy (adequately illustrated) 
to commemorate “British-American Naval] Co-opera- 
tion.” 

If the reader lays down his book with a certain 
feeling of exhaustion, this is not Sir Evelyn’s fault, 
for his resolute idealism suffers no note of exaspera- 
tion, disappointment, or cynicism to intrude in all 
these four hundred and seventy pages. Only at the 
end does he confess that “committee meetings were 
no longer as thrilling as immediately after the war.” 
In 1914 his mood had been different, when, for ex- 
ample, the tobacco combine got hold of him to or- 
ganize the Overseas Tobacco Fund for them. The 
idea was to collect shillings and pennies from all 
over Britain and the Dominions to supply the troops 
with tobacco. The patriotic advertising manager 
“devised a leaflet which would have drawn blood 
from a stone”. The Imperial Tobacco Company of 
Canada and Wills of Australia helped to swell the 
supply of noxious weed required to maintain this 
profitable racket. On Empire Day in 1915 “over ten 
thousand pounds was collected from schoo] children”. 
... “The entire cost of organizing was borne by 
the suppliers. Every shilling subscribed to the fund 
went to the troops.” This, of course, is not strictly 
accurate. Mr. Wrench got his tobacco and shillings 
mixed, but we may be sure the combine did not. 

But if the author sometimes seems a little too 
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pure to understand capitalism, this does not prevent 
him from telling a very readable story of men and 
affairs in a troubled time when few had the moral 
integrity to cling to visions such as his. We watch 
him as he visits Glasgow’s appalling slums, or reads 
Huckleberry Finn to children in an air raid, or at- 
tempts to make peace between Sinn Feiners and Tory 
diehards—and we like him. His spear may often 
have been a bit blunt, but it was couched in many 
a good cause. 


—ERIC HAVELOCK. 


The Bloody Traffic 


ZAHAROFF, THE ARMAMENTS KING: Robert 
Neumann; Allen & Unwin-Nelson; pp. 303. $3.00. 


NIGHTED by the British, falsely declared to be 

of French nationality by a French Minister in 
the Chamber, Sir Basil] Zaharoff may well be counted 
as Europe’s mystery man number one. Stories about 
him are many, but reliable information hard to ob- 
tain and Mr. Neumann is to be congratulated upon 
his tenacity of purpose, his restraint and his good 
sense; the trouble he had in tracing his information 
gives this book the thrilling quality of a good detec- 
tive story. Unfortunately the story is true, and the 
thrill is one of horror as we follow this famous 
salesman for armament firms on his way to vast for- 
tunes and fame. He established his method early; 
sell arms to one country because it is afraid of its 
neighbour and then go straight to the neighbour 
who has now more reason to be himself afraid. 


Zaharoff was the man who perfected this tech- 
nique of exploiting the fears and miseries of the 
world on a grand scale. But that was only the be- 
ginning from which he rose to wealth and power; 
he controlled not only armament factories in many 
countries (national factories all of them), but banks, 
newspapers, wireless stations and innumerable men. 
He was the friend of statesmen and princes; his 
opinion was asked on many things and among them, 
in 1917, whether he was in favour of continuing the 
war. He was—no doubt for the highest motives. 
That war was the realization of all his dreams, as 
it must be in his bloody trade. But even that was 
not the end, for in the following year we find him 
gambling in oil and lives, running a Greek war 
almost on his own; and somehow his oil claims are 
backed by powerful forces. 


The whole story is most revealing, as well as 
clearly written and eminently readable. One can- 
not but admire the tenacity of purpose that made 
this penniless and unscrupulous adventurer one of 
the richest and most powerful men in the world. 
But it is the grudging admiration felt for a success- 
ful criminal. It may be said—H. G. Wells is quoted 
as saying it—that we should not blame the man but 
the system that made him possible. That is ulti- 
mately true, but rather less true of Zaharoff than 
of Al Capone. 


—G. M. A. GRUBE. 
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Anglo-American 
THE WAY OF A TRANSGRESSOR: Negley Farson; 
Gollancz-Ryerson; pp. 640. $3.00. 


T is the daily newspaperman’s sense of dramatic 

values that gives zest to Negley Farson’s autobi- 
ography. Born with a reporter’s eye, he brings to 
the chronicling of both his business and newspaper 
experience ten years of practice as foreign corres- 
pondent of the Chicago Daily News. 


He graduated as an engineer at Yale, and at the 
outbreak of the war went to Russia for a group of 
American exporters in London. The picture of the 
scramble for business by English, American, Ger- 
man and Scandinavian firms in the midst of corrupt 
officialdom under the Tsar is not a pretty one. He 
gives swiftly-etched impressions of both the Keren- 
sky and October revolutions. Thus of Lenin before 
he became a national hero: “And just across the 
Neva, Lenin himself was speaking. ... A _ short, 
dumpy figure, with an enormous dome of a head, 
high cheekbones giving a sinister contemptuousness 
to his Tartar eyes. . . . He was not ‘great’ to any 
but a very few people then. He was just this under- 
sized new agitator in an old double-breasted blue 
suit, his hands in his pockets, speaking with an en- 
tire absence of that hysterical arm-waving that so 
characterized all his fellows.” 


When America entered the war, Farson joined 
the Royal Air Force and served in Egypt, where a 
crash terminated his war experience. In search of 
health, he spent two years among a queer houseboat 
colony of European nondescripts on Vancouver Is- 
land. With his wife he took a 3,000 mile cruise 
across Europe in a small yacht, and shortly became 
European correspondent for the Chicago News. The 
next ten years he spent covering events in various 
parts of the world—the English general strike, the 
rise of Mussolini, a Y.M.C.A. conference in Helsing- 
fors, a whale hunt off Norway, Russia under Lenin 
and Stalin. Back in London, a wire sends him to 
India, where he gets a scoop on the second arrest 
of Gandhi. 


The charm of this book lies in its swiftly chang- 
ing pictures. It is the book of a newspaperman 
rather than a journalist, to make a North American 
distinction not without significance. But there are 
occasional swift verdicts, such as: “Soviet Russia, 
in my opinion, is the only country in the world 
where the vast majority of the population does not 
grow up with envy in its heart,” or “I met some great 
men, such as Roosevelt and Gandhi. And I met 
some good men, such as Lord Irwin, Viceroy of 
India, and George Lansbury.” Farson broke with 
the Chicago News because its new proprietor thought 
that he had “so thoroughly absorbed the English 
point of view” that he had ceased to “report the 
passing show from the viewpoint of a detached 
American observer”. The book seems an adequate 
refutation; although there is a hint of defiance in 
the author’s remark: “Perhaps what I had really 
been doing al] these years was searching for a good 
sense of values: and in England I felt I had found 
them.” 

—CARLTON McNAUGHT. 
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Fetish 


TOTEM, The Exploitation of Youth: Harold Stovin; 
Reginald Saunders; pp. 237. $1.75. 


HIS is an amusing study of the substitutes for 

rational processes offered to the youth of Eng- 
land. With all the gravity of a researcher and all 
the necessary obeisances to Malinowski, Frazer, 
Westermarck and the other authorities on primitive 
peoples, Mr. Stovin proceeds to analyze Toc H, the 
Boy Scouts and the Oxford Groups as he might an 
equal number of puberty cults somewhere in New 
Guinea. The humour of the book lies in the quota- 
tions from the official] manuals of these organiza- 
tions, and Mr. Stovin must have had heaps of fun 
picking them. 

But there is a serious side to the book as well; 
indeed it is primarily a serious work. The “old 
school tie’ type of unquestioning loyalty, which 
these and similar organizations tend to breed, may 
produce good “yes men” to bear the White Man’s 
Burden and send “gentlemen” to Parliament, but do 
they produce citizens of the sort which are desirable 
in a democracy? 

Mr. Stovin is also at pains to show that many of 
the English youth movements deliberately build up 
a resistance to socialist or radical solutions of pres- 
ent-day problems. They offer their adherents illu- 
sory, piecemeal panaceas often hardly developed 
beyond the slogan stage. “Let’s all be good fellows 
together”, as a remedy for unemployment, seems a 
little inadequate. 

It is but a slight criticism to suggest that the 
subject provides material for a long article at best, 
and none at all to express the hope that the author 
will carry his investigations further afield. The 
Hitler Youth Movement or the Balilla would yield 


him an even finer catch. 
—F. H. WALTER. 


Fiction 
GAUDY NIGHT: Dorothy L. Sayers; Gollancz-Ryer- 
son; pp. 488. $2.50. 


PUGILIST who collects snuff-boxes, or a 

rural dean who dotes upon ballooning, may 
cause gaiety in the onlooker, but scarcely mental 
confusion. No sound judge of footwork or sermons 
willbe misled in his verdicts by those irrelevant 
hobbies. But literary criticism has fallen to such 
depths among us that writers can win or fail to win 
reputation on side-issues. Kipling was for thirty 
years abused by people who disliked his politics and 
acclaimed by others who were incapable of seeing 
any difference between him and William le Queux, 
but loved to watch him reveal the superiority of 
Englishmen over niggers and dagoes. 

Because Dickens wrote novels and also wrote 
magnificently, troops of so-called critics proclaim 
that he wrote magnificent novels; the truth, of 
course, being that nearly all his books, as novels, 
are agonizingly bad, but that by the blessing of 
Heaven he had a quaint habit of sticking in at ran- 
dom, and in splendid profusion, uproariously good, 
divinely good, comic figures. The novel David 
Copperfield is rubbish: Wilkins Micawber is (next 
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to Falstaff) the most richly comic character in 
literature. 

So of Miss Sayers. She writes good novels, and 
they are crime-stories. That is enough! Our pro- 
fessional reviewers extol her as a great crime-novel- 
ist, actually having the effrontery to compare her 
with Mrs. Christie, which is about as reasonable as 
comparing Longfellow with Milton. Please don’t 
imitate them in jumping at conclusions. I love Miss 
Sayers’ books. All I assert is that she seems to me 
a fascinating hybrid: she produces better novels 
than Mr. Freeman Wills Crofts, better mysteries 
than (say) Galsworthy—but I submit that that does 
not mean she produces better detective-novels than 
Mr. Crofts. If one says Have His Carcase is not a 
good thriller, one is told: “But look at the style and 
characterization!” If one says Strong Poison is 
utterly below Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, the answer 
comes: “Look at the murder-mystery.” Imagine a 
bishop who, being told that the rural dean habitu- 
ally misquoted the Psalms, replied: “Yes, but he 
has the biggest balloon in the Home Counties”! 

In Gaudy Night the chief interest is that Miss 
Sayers has tried an experiment. In her best book, 
Strong Poison, the two elements were evenly bal- 
anced. Here the detection part has dwindled, while 
the strictly novelistic side has been vastly enlarged. 
But neither element has been improved. The crime 
part is somewhat trivial and rather disgusting; nor 
does the solution convince, for it is hard to believe 
that the person who proves to be the offender would 
have developed and worked on such a theory. The 
rest is a very keen and clever study of life in a 
women’s college, concerning chiefly the character 
and interactions of the dons: it is definitely good, 
but in these days, when remarkable novels are ap- 
pearing in such profusion, it is not good enough. 
As a result, our delightful friend Lord Peter him- 
self is almost crowded out, which is calamitous. 


—GILBERT NORWOOD. 


THE STARS LOOK DOWN: A. J. Cronin; Little 
Brown & Co. $2.50. 


HOSE who believe that a novel should evoke 

sympathy for the oppressed will rate The Stars 
Look Down as one of the greatest of recent novels. 

It traces the lives of people, rich and poor, whose 
destinies are shaped by the grim Neptune mine of 
Sleescale on the North Sea. The owner, Richard 
Barras, by his brutal strength and harsh intoler- 
ance, recalls the portrait of James Brodie in the 
author’s initia] success, Hatters Castle. During 
the war his son, Arthur, a sensitive idealist, endures 
prison to which he was sentenced by his own father 
for pacifism. After the war Arthur attempts to 
manage the mine humanely, but his enlightened 
schemes end in futility. 

The Fenwick family is poor. After the father 
and one son have perished in a mine disaster caused 
by Richard Barras’s gross neglect of the safety of 
his men, the younger son, David, becomes the in- 
spired spokesman in parliament of the miners in 
their demand for nationalization. 

The book is vigorously anti-war, though the 
author never takes you within sound of the guns. 
Joe Gowlan, by an engaging personality and utter 
unscrupulousness, rises from pit-boy to mine-owner 
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and profiteer-parliamentarian. He is smart enough 
to sell a 9d. Mills bomb to the government for 75s 6d. 

Greed and ballyhoo reign, while the people turn 
against their prophets and saviors. Yet the book 
is not a political tract but a real novel with homely 
humour and vivid incident. The description of the 
death of a hundred men in the mine disaster is 
unforgettable. 

So convincing is the novel that when the present 
reviewer heard that the British government is pro- 
posing to nationalize mine royalties he felt that a 
large part of the credit should be given to David 
Fenwick, the hero of The Stars Look Down. 

—C. S. BRUBACHER. 


THE JEW OF ROME: Lion Feuchtwanger; Mac- 
millan of Canada; pp. 565. $2.50. 


OW much historical accuracy should be de- 

manded of an historical novel is a question that 
could be almost endlessly discussed; and in general 
the most successful of such novels have been those 
that have avoided, so far as possible, the intractable 
material offered by great historic figures, thereby 
allowing the imagination freer range among the 
creatures of the author’s fancy. Competent authori- 
ties have credited Mr. Feuchtwanger with great 
fidelity to the records in his earlier works; but this 
is as recklessly, or unscrupulously, inaccurate as 
Mr. Graves’ books on the Emperor Claudius. A book 
may indeed be bad history and a good novel, especi- 
ally if it is informed by such a passionate interest 
in archaeological detail as Scott, for example, pos- 
sessed; but where the local colour is hastily and in- 
discriminately crammed in, a note of falsity, troub- 
ling even to the untrained reader, is likely to provide 
an uneasy undertone. 

Mr. Feuchtwanger’s Jew Of Rome is likely to 
prove disappointing to some of his readers. It is 
undeniably somewhat tedious and the earlier pages 
especially give the impression of being superficial 
and pretentious. Its purpose is not to give a picture 
of Rome and Judaea, and their relations at the end 
of the first century A.D., nor even to give a picture 
of the actual man Josephus. It is rather an attempt 
to set before us in dramatic form the struggle be- 
tween the conflicting ideals of nationalism and inter- 
nationalism; the particular time and place are al- 
most irrelevant. The author happens to have local- 
ized this conflict in the soul of one whom he calls 
Flavius Josephus; but this Josephus is not so much 
a man as a field of battle. A contemporary problem 
of the most urgent importance has been thrown on 
the screen of antiquity, and it is in this problem, 
not in the screen, that the life of the book lies. 
Hence there is a strange hallucinatory quality about 
it. None of the characters really live, those of 
Josephus’ family least of all; they drift through the 
book like phantoms of a nightmare. Of the Roman 
figures it is not necessary to say much. Mr. Feucht- 
wanger has taken with them, presumably in the in- 
terest of his theme, what liberties he chose, and if 
those liberties run generally in the direction of the 
modern variety of sentimentality, that is his own 
business. 

The book might almost have borne the sub-title, 
The Triumph of Reason, that triumph which is the 
defeat of the individual who yet would not choose 
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not to be so defeated. For its central] figure, Mr. 
Feuchtwanger designed a man of strong passions, 
no little vanity, and a certain talent, who yet could 
always be conquered, or at least baffled, by an ap- 
peal to his reason or his generosity, and whose most 
unselfish actions were bound to make him unpopular 
with those who saw less far or less widely than he. 
It was a grandiose conception and we need not be 
too critical if it was not fully carried out. The con- 
flicting claims of the narrow and broad conceptions 
of human society and religion have seldom been 
more passionately stated, and we can pardon, though 
reluctantly, what are after all mere aberrations of 
detail and personal anecdote for the deeper justice 
with which he has caught, closer to its origin, the 
age-old problem of Judaism, and, in a wider sense, 
of the honest man trying to make the best of two 
worlds. 

—L. A. MacKAY. 


FIERCE AND GENTLE: Stories by H. A. Manhood; 
Cape-Nelson; pp 284. $2.00. 


HE author of these short stories is a fearless 

person who warms one’s heart in his uncomprom- 
ising swing at a situation. He chooses his subjects 
widely but characteristically—they are all of them 
part of “the power and the glory”, whether gypsies, 
.cock-fighters, pugilists, prostitutes, children in a 
igarbage heap fumbling for beauty in a cruel way, or 
the spare Welsh servant in love, who murdered her 
mistress for her warm bed. Evidently what attracts 
him always is a dramatic situation, but his real gifts 
are for easy-flowing narrative, at its best in the 
vernacular, upon which his ready command of rich 
metaphor sheds colour and warmth. This leads him 
to use two different rhythms, “fierce and gentle’, 
which sometimes causes his undoing, as two such 
paces are not easily combined without the story los- 
ing balance. But on the whole, if one were about 
to be hanged one could depend upon Mr. Manhood 
seeing one through easily, neatly, but drastically. 


—GLADYS DAVIS. 
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